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THY FEET. 





BY Cc, T. 





What good giftcan I bring thee, oh | thou dearest ? 
All joys to thee belong ; 

Thy praise from loving lips all day thou hearest, 
Sweeter than any song. 


For thee the sun shines and the earth rejoices 
In tragrance, music, light; 

The spring-time wooes thee with a thousand voices, 
For thee her flowers are bright. 


Youth crowns thee, and love waits upon thy splendor, 
Trembling beneath thine eyes ; 

Thy morning sky is yet serene and tender, 
Thy life before thee lies. 


What shall I bring thee, oh, thou dearest, fairest ? 
Thou holdest in thy hand 

My heart as lightly as the rose thou wearest ¢ 
Nor wilt thou understand, 


Thou art my sun, my rose, my day, my morrow, 
My lady proud and sweet! 

I bring thee treasare of a priceless sorrow 
To lay before thy feet. 


AN ODD WOOING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘STRANGERS 8STILL,’’ 
‘*THE 
af \ 








“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”’ 
WOMAN’SSIN,”’ ETC. 





CHAPTER II.—[ CONTINUED. ] 


TJ\UE congregation of Drydd peeped over 

their high-backed pews in amazement as 
they beheld a tall, strange, young gentle- 
inan walking up the matting of the centre 
aisle, 

He held himself so well, he bad such a 
distinguished mien, and the bold, dark eye 
of the oldGordons,that the much-im pressed, 
pew-opener took him for a lord at Teast, and 
ushered and showed him promptly into the 
only grand pew in the church, that of the 
Dane family—an immense square place, 
carpeted, as large as a room, with a table in 
the middle of it covered with piles of old 
prayer-books as anrient as the time of 
Queen Anne. 

Over in the wall and outside it in the 
aisle were brasses and tablets to many dead- 
and-gone Danes;and their last loving repre- 
sentative was sitting alovein the place of 
honor ainong the tarnished chipped monu- 
mnents of her ancestors, 

On Sunday only did she take upon her 
any state, and by her grandmother’s wishes 
she was always dressed as became ‘Miss 
Dane,” and sat in solitary grandeurin what 
had been her grandmothber’s arinchair in 
the family‘pew. 

There were no people to see her, saving 
the villagers, who remeinbered her christ- 
ening in that very church. 

Still every Sunday she was ushered to 
ber seat witb as inuch pomp as if she had 
been a duchess, and sat out the long morn- 
ing service, and Mr. Cameron’s sermon of 
fifty minutes. 

She looked like a sunbeam among ber 
musty, old surroundings. 

Allan Gordon glanced at her in amaze- 
ment as he took his seat at the opposite end 
of tho pew. 

Was this young lady ina dainty bonnet 
com posed almost entirely of forget-me-nots, 
asoft, silky dress made iu the latest fashion 
long gloves, sitting in possession of this 
very imposing and majestic pew, the same 
as the girl in the white dress and streaming 
hair he bad met miles away rambling in the 





Marshes? 
Of course it was! She colored slightly as | 
their eyes inet, a color which went and | 
camein ber cheeks with rapid fluctuations 
during the whole time of service, and her 
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“What did it mean?’’ thoy asked thein- 
sel ves. 

Andeven Mr. Cameron himself, as he 
adjusted bis spectacles preparatory to the 
second lesson, asked himself, ashe glanced 
interrogatively at the handsome young man 
in the pew with Rosamond Dane. 

‘What did it inean? Was it a chance 
stranger? Was he a lover? Was hean 
adventurer, who had heard of the tame and 
fortune of the Rose of Drydd? No, he did 
not look like that. He was a gentleman, as 
well born as berself by all appearance. The 
shape of his bead, the cast of his features, 
his easy bearing, with the eyes of the whole 
congregation upon him—oasy without 
swagger—self-possessed without conceit, 
pointed to what old Mr.Cameron loved,race 
and good blood. 

Of course he had not time to make all 
these inental ineinoranda at once, but by 
degrees, and chiefly during the singing, 
and he had quite decided by the time tbat 
he ascended to the pulpit that he was a pro- 
bable suitor for her band, who had apparent- 
ly dropped from the clouds. 

After the sermon the congregation clat- 
tered out, and were followed at a distance 
by Rosainond and Allan Gordon. 

Iu the porch he paused and spoke to her, 
and asked her ifshe were none the worse 
for hertright on Thursday evening, and 
ifsho had ventured out in the Marshes 
since? 

*““No, she had not,’’ she returned, ‘and 
her grandmother had been so very grateful 
to him, and had said she would like to see 
him,” she replied; ‘but not to-day,’’ color- 
ing quickly. “She never, never sees any- 
one on Sunday, and perhaps on week-days 
you are busy.” 

**T shall inake time, never fear. 1'll come 
over on Tuesday afternoon, if I may? 
What a strange, old place this is; the village 
and church!" headded. ‘I noversaw any- 
thing like it. Those were all the monu- 
mnents of your ancestors you were sitting 
among, I suppose?” 

Atthis instant the young people were 
joined by Mr. Caineron, who had hurried 
out of the vestry, and now caine up holding 
his hand out to Rosamond, and looking 
very hard at her companion. 

‘This is a gentlewan who saved ine froin 
being robbed, and perhaps murdered inthe 
Marshes, Mr. Cameron,” said Rosamond. 
“Mr. Gordon.” 

Mr. Gordon bowed; but Mr. Cameron ex- 
claimned— 

“Good heavens, Rosamond! Robbed 
and murdered! What on earth do you 
inean ?’’ 

“I mean that on Thursday evening, about 
five miles from here, a horrid-looking man 
stopped me ina lane, and nade me give 
jim up my silver necklet and belt, and 
rau after ine and wanted——”’ 

She blusbed scarlet. 

“Wanted what? Get on—geton!’’ very 
hastily. 

“To kiss me! but I’m sure he meant to 
marder ine, only luckily this gent.eman 
came up just then.’’ 

“Lucky for you, indeed! You've no 
business, Rosamond, to be rainbling about 
the country in this way;in future I shall 
take you out with ime. I’in sure it was a 
most providenti«l thing, sir, that you hap- 
peued to be on the spot,’’ now addressing 
Allan for the first tine, and looking criti- 
cally; ‘and l tender you iny very hearty 
thanks,’’ drawing off bis glove and putting 
out his hand, ‘for 
“what we should all do ifanything happened 
to Miss Rose. You are astranger in these 


parts, I presuine ?”’ 
“Yes, quite. I am down about e new 
ra way, and I an y a AASA LY 
be railway 
castie in the air al tbe Tn? word And 


where are you stopping? 


“At Atherton, a suuall village.’’ 
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“Atherton! 'Uin! Why it’s a goon five 
niles from here. You've had a long walk 
to church,”’ impresmvely. 

“Oh I” coloring, “I am a first-rate walker. 
I think nothing of that, and I'd heard so 
much about Drydd church I thought I'd 
come over to service.” 

Tam afraid that this was not strictly the 
truth. 

I’m inclined to think that Drydd_ con- 
tained another attraction besides St. Martin’s 
early Norman edifice—i, ¢., the young lady 
in the white dress, who was standing with 
downcast eyes, and her hand on the top of 
the Lych gate. 

“You had better come home and take 
lunch with me,” said the Rector, hospita- 
bly. ‘I daresay ol.l Martha can bring us in 
a cold fowl and tongue or something, and, 
if you like,I'll teil you all about the church; 
it’s most curious and interesting,’ said the 
old gentleman, whose one hobby besides 
botany was the old, grey building bebind 
him. 

Allan accepted gratefully, and with a re- 
luctant good-bye to Miss Dane, whose hoine 
lay in an opposite direction, followed the 
Rector across the flagged pathway of the 


iarge and very crowded churchyard. 


” * nw * . - 


It was acurious coincidence that, as the 
Rector and his guest were passing down 
the flats at the back ofthe manor, a white 
figure should be leaning over the old, 
wooden garden-gate. 

Quite—quite accidentally, we do assure 
you! 

“There is Miss Rose! Poor child, it 
would be a charity to take her for a walk! 
I fancy she is afraid to venture out alone !"’ 
said Mr. Cameron, “I'll beckon her,’’ 
which he did iminediately, suiting the ac- 
tion tothe word with a big black thorn 
stick: and in five minutes Miss Rose, with 
cheeks the color of her naine, and slightly 
out of breath was beside them. 

She andthe Rector put the stranger a 
good long way on the road hoine, and the 
tiine passed so quickly that they seeined to 
have been only in company about « quar- 
ter-of-an-hour, when Mr. Caimeron, at a 
cross road, cried halt, enough ! 

It was a very novel experience to Rosa- 
mond to be walking alone between two 
men, gaily conversing and laughing, and 
listening and enjoying herself extremely, 
instead of moping round the garden. all 
alone. 

True, she could have walked now and 
then with Mr, Cameron, but he generally 
preterred to do his botanizing by himself. 

She never liked to tell herself bluntly 


| thatall ber delight was entirely derived 





I don’t know,” smiling, | 


from the stranger. 

Iie had tinuch to say—ho had traveled 
and read; and froin the way he talked to 
Mr. Cameron he must be clever, she told 
herself, and it was like breathing another 
atinosphere to meet anotber young fellow- 
creature, who had the long summer days of 
life before him like herself,and who carried 
a light hea.t in hie bosom, and looked on 
the world with smiling, expectant eyes; 
and could laugh and run, and did not talk 
of old times as one who had not done with 
life and living, like all ber grandinother's 
household, instead of being ready to enjoy 
and make inost of the present hour, as she 
was. 

“What a delicious evening this was!’’ she 
said to herself, as she walked along the 
narrow grass-lined road. 

Never bad the way seemed so short—the 
time passed so quickly, nnd it came to an 
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end, of course; and whilst the Rector was 
poking some weeds out of the ditch with 
his stick Allan found tf eto say [ sha 
me Va | mia 
Pn Nagy 

was awaré i, me 

fhe visit to Mrs. Dane was duly paid; but 
alas! be came early, aud KRosawoud was | 
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out,had gone on a message to the viliage for 
her grand mother. 

Mr. Gordon was usbered in by Maggs, 
and conducted upstairs to the old lady's 
Own sanctum, where she was sitting in a 
high-baecked chair near the window. 

The room was large, and looked out on 
the pleasant ground, but it was low,and the 
windows were narrow and sinall. 

All round the lower partof the walls a 
set of book-cases ran, crammed with very 
old mosty-looking books, travels, Ram- 
blers’, serinons; over the book-casea hung 
sportiog-colored prints of dock-tailed horses, 
hounds, coaches and four, of once extra- 
ordinary renown; stuffed foxes; heads, 
whips, and horseshoes testified to someone's 
taste for hunting; and on the floor over the 
carpet was the tanned skin ofan old white 
horse. 

Allan Gordon never dreamt that these 
were the household treasures of the totter- 
ing old lady, who bad risen to receive hii, 
and quavered out her thanks with a high 
ehirrupy voice, 

Maggs would like to have stayed in the 
room, but was inotioned Iinperiously away, 
and went very reluctantly—for this was 
what she called “one of tnadaim'’s bad 
days, when she wasa little queer in her 
head.”’ 

After discoursing quite rationally for 
Aoine® time the old lady suddenly paused, 
and staring bard at her visitor, said, apropos 
of nothing— 

‘Tom Fletcher! Yes, he is like poor 
Tom, but looks are nothing. Aye, Toin 
was as good ainan on a horse as ever put 
his foot in a stirrup; this fellow, whut is he? 
On the railway, but he looks a gentleman 
all the saine, I daresay,’’ chuckling foolisb- 
ly. “Heistaken by her pretty face, as 
many a one will be; but that’s nothing!" 
talking away her thoughts alond, with her 
eyes fixed upon the garden. “I daresay I 
did wrong to ask hii here, but she’s out; 
there's no haruidone! Hoe is just the sort 
of young Spark t» take a girl's eye, but 
Rose most marry alerd, not a ootmimon 
man on the railway. No, no, no!" again 
chuckling. 

Allan Gordon listened to this soliloquy 
with atmazeiment—the old lady gabbled on 
"0 fast thatshe bad poured out sentence 
after sentence before he had time to rally 
himself. 

“She's out of her mind, in her dotage, 
poor old lady!" he said, rising; ‘and I 
won't stay here. It’s as tad us eavesdrop- 
ping!” 

So he rose to go, and coming over, made 
a little speech, rather nervously for him, 
and took his leave. 

That rooin was the Palace of Truth, and 
no tnistake, and he did not faney the situa- 
tion. 

*Come back ! come back !''screamed Mra, 
Dane, as he closed the door;“he has not had 
any cake and wine! Magys—Mayys!"’ tear- 
ing atthe bell, but he did net return; and 
Mays, meeting him on the stairs, gleaned 
from his face that the old lady ‘‘had beeu a 
bit queer.” 

In the hall be inet Rosainond just come 
in. 

“Oh! bow early you have come!" in a 
tone of keen disappointinent. “I suppose 
you have paid your visit to prandmaiuina, 
and are going away?" which he, of course 
replied that he had, and was just taking 
leave. 

“IT will let you out by the garden, then,” 
she said; ‘it’s a short cut!’ leading the way 


down some steps—down a long, narrow 
passaye, and outof a glass door into the 
p easure-gr preat ve very, very siowly 
ar they 1 for 
ene 
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as she watched thein [roi a Ipper in 
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There were a goud iwany ineetings after 
this, 

‘M r. Cameron took Rosamond out botaniz- 
ing, and it @as a curious fact that almost al- 
ways they entally fell in with Mr, Gor- 


Cat pu . poor, perbiiad 
pe w ide slang cating at picking 
thle tibbrdboupe hp a 9 pene g 


never neciaug What was so plain and glaring 
under his very vig, that the youn 
couple, bis companions, bad falleu : 
over-@ara in love with eueh otler. 

Allan Gordon first felt pity sud adoration 
for the forlorn, coumpanioniess girl buried 
alive in that rem Ae village, and pily @ akin 
to something vlse—something else which, 
in his case, followed very rapidly indeed; 
and she—she had néver bad a young ooin- 
panion near her age before, to whom she 
could talk freely; for “triendships,’’ and 
English conversation were alike forbidden 
at school, and she prattied away, whilst old 
Mr. Cameron groped in the hedgerows, 
aboutall ber siumall joys and sorrows, her 
trivial hopes and feara, and showed hiim the 
siirrorofa mind that was startlingly inno- 
cent aud transparent, 

We need not pause to trace the rapid 
stops by which they fellin love, and went 
through the first, to them both, delightful 
and novel experience of “Love's young 
dream.” 

Allan Gordou had not the faintest idea 
that the simple, but beautiful girl to whom 
he had given bis beart was au beiress, 

There was nothing in ber surroundings— 
nothing in the severe old-fashioned sitmpli- 
city of the Manor House to point to such an 
hile. 

Hie Imagined her to be a kind of or re- 
lation living on the bounty of old Mrs. 
Dane; and Mr. Cameron, who could have 
told another tale, was quite too much taken 
upin the setive search for a rare lycopod, 
said to have been seen on the Marshes; to 
trouble lis head about retailing village 
Buen)’. 

Just at this juncture—this particular 
crisi4, before a word had been spoken, ora 
hint given by Allan—he gt sudden suin- 
nous to return at once to London, 

His lather was seriously ill—dy ing, and it 
was in auswertoalittie note from Allan 
that Rosamond was burrying over the grass 
with fying footsteps that summer after- 
Teemon. 

lle was standing by a little foot-bridge, 
looking very pale and graver than usual, 
nud advanced eagerly to imeet ber as she 
approached, 

Forgive me!’ were the first words he 
uttered, ‘for sending for you in such a 
cavalier fashion; but necessity knows no 
law. IT must go to London by the mail,and 
a trap is now waiting to take ine over, but I 
eould) not go witbouta word with you. 
Svel” beckoning upa splendid collie dog, 
“Tl have got you a guardian—his name is 
Laddie. You may wander tar and wide in 
aalety, and woe be tothe person that mo- 
lewtas you, once you and he are friends! 1 
got bliin down for you expressly, hoping 
your grandmother will allow you to accept 
haitn.’ 

“Oh, thank you, very, very uch, Mr. 
Gordon. How kind of you!l’’ said Rosa- 
toond, gratefully. “Whatabeauty he is! 
OO! course grandinatnima will let tne have 
hima! Poor grandinauimna, ber wind is very 
odd. She does not understand wuch soine- 
tines—-but,”’ paling a little, “I hope your 
father is not very ill!’ 

“T hope not for he is all I have in the 
world !! huskily—“the only tie I have in 
England. Only for bin IT would have been 
abroad, naking # fortune, long ago, but I 
never leave bim!" 

“And when he is better shall you come 
back 7"’ 

“That will,’ speaking with an effort, ‘de- 
pend on you, Rosamond !”’ be said, looking 
at her steadily. 

“On me!’ her face coloring tu the hue of 
the sunset behind Ler. 

“You knew very well that Ilove you, 
darling, and if vou will love me and say 
you will marry ine some day, I shall coins 
back. I would not ask vou this #o—so sud- 
denly, but for circutmstances, and you have 
noone to appeal to—no relations I may say, 
or fnends—nothing to ask but your own 
beart. Lam wot rich, but I shall get on; 
and you bave not been sapauinenel tou 
grand house, Wi tdo you say Rosamond!” 
he asked, eayerly, lis face pale with eimo- 
tion. 

Rosamond tnace uo immediate answer 
with her lips, but her eyes spoke for her, 
and presently sie = atinid hand tn 
his, and whispered, “yes''—a very faint, 
but atill audible yes, 

“You are not saying this because I am 
the only nan you have ever seen, Rosie, 
darling?) Tell metruly now, and don’t let 
me find itoutafterwards when it would kill 
ime wy lovely, litle lonely white Rose! 
Are You sure you love me 4 littl ?” 


“Quite quite sure! und then they sealed 
their trot! with a kiss—with balfa-dozen 
on hia gide: aii) ton Rosamond shed a few 


teara asthe, si pood-bye on the narrow, 
wooden, foot-ciige by the light ofa most 
porwzeous Burst; and a few thinutes later 
Romsnbed. feading her mew $s ypuardian 
by achain, was running Lome across the 

arshea with wetev>s. aid throbbing heart, 
nv lespa perso than ‘an engaged young 
lady.” 


CHAPTER I1I. 


OSAMOND carried her reat secret 
ber own bosom fer inany Gays, a: 
lived in a condition erfect ue 

Lestitude. 
Her mind to herakingdom was; 8b 


spent her days waking triends with Laduie, 
thinking of Allan, and hei ping to nurse her 
grandmother, for the old lady’s mind bad 
uow entirely given way. 
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She bad had letters froin Allan—long 
letters. 

How greedily she devoured them! 4 

How often she —— over ee a 
parts of them especiaull y—people not in love 
would rdly believe { : 

After fhe éring in an imbecile state for 
sone 0 old Mrs. Dane died, aud 

was left entirely alone, and de 
pendent on her own resources. 

Me. Cameron was kind and sympathetic; 
bat be would bave beon kinder and ten- 
Gerer to her had she beenarare British 
fern; and the Blacks were @ couple who 
were al ways wrapped up in themselves and 
their imaginary ailinents, and after a time 
Allan's father died, too, of that slow and 
sure disease, creeping paralysis; and the 

oung couple, who inet once more at the 

bridge in the waning autumn evening, 
were now both in deep mourning, and both 
alone in the world, for Mra. Brand seeined 
in no hurry to return to England, 

She had a step-daughter whom she was 
anxious to launch into matrimony before 
she set her face homewards, little thinking 
of her own daughter living all alone in the 
solitary, dreary Manor House, who might 
be getting into any ainount of mischief. 

“T bave two pieces of bad uews for you, 
Rosatnond,’’ he said, gravely, after their 
first greetings were over, ‘‘and one good bit. 
Which will you have frat?” 

“Oh, the good, of courap!" she answered, 
promptly. 

“How tall and grown-up you look in this 
long black gown!’ he remarked, gazing at 
her fondly. 

“But am grown-up,” she answered 
eagerly. “Nearly eighteen, if you please; 
and pow tell me what your news is at 
once,”’ 

“The news is :his,that I have been offered 
a first-rate appointment in New Zealand on 
arailway, and am going to take it. I shall 
inake quite a little fortune out there; but I 
shall—and bere is a bit of bad news,darling 
—I shall be away at least for two years.”’ 

“But you will take me,’’ she returned, 
decidedly. 

“No—no; you must not talk of it. You 
must not tempt me; it would be out of the 
question out there. I shall be living in a 
Jog but or tent ail miny tite, andin the bush 
among navvies, You must be patient; it 
will be easier for vou than for ine.” 

“Must you go, and why?”’ 

‘For your sake, Rosie, only, so that you 
may begin life with « good start. Remem- 
ber you are not eighteen yet, and I aimonly 
twenty-six; two years will pass——”’ 


the tears now rolling down her cheeks, 
“away from every one in that far-off coun- 
try—no friends, no one near you?”’ 

*T must take my chance, like everybod 
else,”’ he said. ‘“Thetime, you will find, 
will run round fast.’”’ 

‘And for two whole years?” she cried. 

“Yes; I have signed apn agreement to that 
effect, and without telling you, for fear iny 
courage would fail, so it's done.” 

“And when must you go?” 

“In a month.” 

“Oh, Allant How could you do it? 
And I’inall alone in the world!’ sobbing 
bitterly, with her small face buried in ber 
hands. 

There were something suspiciously like 
tears in Allan's eyes as he tnade a great 
effortover berself, and said— 

“It was ov your accountI did it, Rosa- 
mend.”’ 

“Then it was very cruel and wicked of 
you,” she cried, passionately. ‘Two whole 
years! My nother will be home, and you 
don’t know what she is, or what she will 
wake medo, IT bad—and this is my bad 
news—a ‘etter trom her last mail, and, 
Allan, she won't bear of my being engaged 
to you. She is dreadfully,dreadfully angry 
and says she forbids ine ever to see you 
again, or to write to you,” producing a thin 
tnuch-crossed, scratchy-looking letter from 
her pocket. “But I won't give youup. I 
have never even seen her. Sie does not 
fee! like my mother, and I—T love vou; but 
dear Allan, don’t go away and leave me, or 
you don't know what inay happen. I've 
noe strepyih of character, as grandimatiina 


it or no.”’ 

“Do you inein to tell me that you can’t 
answer for your own constancy, because say 
so at once, and tell me the truth; better let 
ine zo DoW thau keep ine on to cast me off 
in after years,’’ 

“Qh, Allan, you must not look at me like 
that; you frighten ine. You know I shall 
never love anyone else, never; but I might 
be made to marry Someone else, Reimem- 
ber, Lam only aun ignorant country girl, 
with no one but you for my friend,” taking 
his hand in both of hers,and looking at him 
— mother and Colonel Brand sand Miss 
a grand match, 80 grandimainina used to say 
over and over again, and I can’t imagine 
why! Oh, Allan, dear, can 
can you not change your mind?” 


answered, firmly. 
getting dusk, and I will walk home with 
you. We will have no more meetings 
here, and PF shall come to you to-morrow 
| afternoon at home and tell you all my 
| plans.” 

| And so he did boldly, tothe front door, 


} with a loud kuock and a pealing ring, and 
: 





asked to see Miss Dane. 

Miss Dane was in the garden, pacing up 
ad’ down the middle walk, with a red 
8 ver ber shoulders, and ler fa | 

rs ie, and } i | : Vl) Liye 
Vatik ese two paced for fully an hour, 
Allan and Rosamond talking, disputing, 


yielding, arguing, and the upshot of it all 
| was this— 


Allau had been weighing well all Rosa- | tiugion—imére girl as she 


‘But supposing you were to die,’’she said | 





tnond had told him the previoud e 





| tided ber over all @iffigulties, and Allan 


vening— 
her feara that not her leve but ber will | beard many laudatary rémarks on his beau- 


would be crushed by her mother, and she | 


was of a timid yielding disposition, the 
o ite t Bis own, who had a will of iron, 
bre asdd bis Knowitedyeo! Kosame id's 
dispositiomto sone purpose, jee |i 
Yor when they Walked up the yates for 
the = rey pre 2 > and he rather 
] ri 
Re peo bas she was atill to be Bal ge 
hind , after a year at most,.a "4 
well when he bad smoothed the way a litde 
he should come oat to him. : * 
This was the bait he offered, and which 
ned het consent to all his plans he 
id down and wate out as he walked the 
Marsbes for hours alone the previous even- 


in . ; ? ; 
Being his wife, she was safe from any de.’ | 


signs of her Indian relations, and his be- 
loved Rosamond, sbe would be constant, 
not merely by her inclination, but her 
vows. 

She had been invited to spend a month 
near Loudon with her sehoolanistress, by 
way ofa little change. 

She would go, remain two or three days, 
and walk out and be married seine 
ing, and they may away and spend 
their honeymoon in Paris, and he would 
show her a little bit of the world at last, 

Every point of this bad been disputed by 
Rosamond, one after the other, and every 
point had been yielded but one,and this was 
that the marriage was to be a secret from 
everyone but themselves! 

No one wasto know, she declared—not 
the Miss Phipps, not Maggs, not Mr. Caine- 
ron, no one, 

Sie would keep on her maiden name till 
her mother came boime,and then she would 
reveal the fact, but in the meantime she 
would rather be known as Miss Dane than 
Mra. Allan Gordon. 

“It is not very complimentary to ine, is 


| it Rosie, that you would rather keeff your 








used to say; Lin always led, whether J like | 


} 
| 


| 


appealingly, ‘and they will be three to one | 


Brand; and they all say I at to make such | 


you not stay, | 


“No, no, I vever change inmy mind,” he | 
“Come, the evening is | 


own name than bear mine ?”’ 

“Tt is not that, itis mot that,” she said 
eagerly, “but I should hate to be pointed at 
as a bride without a busband.”’ 

“IT think you had much better get it over 
at first as last,’? he returned; ‘thowever, I 
give in in this, when you have given way 
80 inuch, but all the same, Rosie, darling, I 
think you are wrong. I have hardly any 
friends, so it does not matter; but you 
night tell old Caineron.”’ 


married that. 


morn- | 





titul wife. ‘ —— 

’ She bad never seen Allan’ im @yening- 
dress—the touchstone Of x iWeman— 
41m came to Paris; it suited bim very 
well. ~ * ogi Sf. 

, ey inset white ge dad white 
Pl ot ppera inantie was eybosure of 
many Rows when they appeared in public 
at theatres—whieb delighted our geuntry 
“Sbe (pratood. sai apald ead and-w 

sbe understood and epuld r ‘write 
Frengh perfectly, but speak. it she dared 
n ‘ 


Our young couple stayed at the + Bristo),”” 
had a carriage and pair every day, -went 
about to everything, aud were — froin 

eir @ ra to be wealthy English 
fie of distinction: and it was not to be een 
dered at, from Rosamond’s slender Greek 
type of beauty, and Allan’s clear-cut, dark, 
aristocratic face, thatjaid not belie the old 
Gordon blood in his veins. 

Being very much engaged themselves the 
time had wings, and had passed far, far too 
quickly. 

Far, far too fast was the day approaching 
when they must tear themselves away froin 
that brilliant city, and part—he to cross six 
thousand iniles of ocean, she to return to 
her seimi-vegetable existence at Drydd. 

However, they wade the inost of the pass- 
ing fleeting noments—one is not always 
young, “and one does not always have a 
honeymoon,’’ as Allan said, and let to-mor- 
row take care of itself, 

Before leaving Paris they had one small 
and not strictly speaking pleasant adven- 


| ture. 


They had l-een to see the celebrated ‘Sara’ 
at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, and coming 
away the crowd was awtul, 

Allan begged Kosamond to remain ina 
kind of niche on the great staircase whilst he 
fought his way to the front and called their 
carriage; but Rosamond was too attractive- 
lookinga young lady to be leftalone in such 
a lone.y places 

She was not molested by the natives of 
gallant France, but by two young men 
from her own country, who seeing an ex- 
tremely pretty, timid-looking girl waiting 
rather aloof and alone, accosted her with 
Vulgar compliments and pressing entreaties 
to be of service, to fetch her a carriage tosee 


| her home, 


“No, I won’t,” she said, with a pout,‘‘and | 


if you are very disagreeable, I shall not 
marry youatall. Fancy being married, 
Allan,” stopping on the path, and looking 
at hiin with a smile; “how funny it will be. 
I'll wear iny wedding ring round my neck, 
like a girl I read of the other day. Rvosa- 
mond Gordon, it sounds very well.’’ 

“Yes, doesn’t it, and I have something to 
tell you. You remeuber ny saying I had 
two bits of bad news.” 

“No, no! No more bad news to-day ?”’ 

“It’s abouta property and title in our 
family. Well, never mind, it’s not likely 
to affect us any way. But, Rosie, I 


great deal to do before this day week. I 
shail come down and fetch you. I sball, 
of course, ineet you at Foxhill Station, and 
we will travel up together to Miss Phipps’s 
door.”’ 

“Come in, and have acupoftea, dear! 
You must—yon shall. It’s my house now, 
at least for the present, and never wind 
Maggs.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


ND a week later saw the young couple 
starting for London. 

At least, Rosamond was to descend 
thirty miles short of the metropolis. 

She had never been there, never been in 
any big town in her life, and was just likea 
ehild. 

Two days later, one November morning, 
when the day was so thick they could not 
see across the street, and the church itself 
was lit by gas—at least as much of it as was 
required—Allan and Rosamond were mar- 
ried by special licence. 

No one was present but the clerk and the 
pew-opener. 

This bandsome young couple had appar- 
ently no friends, or were they making a 
runaway matcli? 

The man looked fully well able to mind 
himself and bis affairs. 

He was evidently belonging to the upper 
ten. 

The girl appeared bewildered and fright- 
ened, but both pretty and happy. 


hear | 
tive striking, and 1 must be going; I have a | 





Mrs. Allan Gordon bad no 
mind, and no courage. 

She was stillasny country girl, except 
when Allan was by to back herup; and 
very lovely she looked as she stood on the 
stairs, wrapped in ber white plush mantle, 
and holding ber head very high, but all the 
time trembling alt over, and searching 
vainly in the crowd for ber husband with 
beautiful, startled eyes. 

One of her persecutors was far more ob- 
noxious than the other. 

Hejwas very short and rather stout, with 
prominent goggling blue eyes, an eyeglass, 


presence of 


| very thin, light hair, and ditto moustache, a 


red complexion, very large solitaire stud, 
very lauge pointed patent leather shoes, 

He was saying— 

*’Pon my honor now, you know it’s no 
good you waiting for lim, you’d much bet- 
ter let ut take you in. charge—eh?” ofter- 
ing an arm; but in a moment he was 
violently thrust aside, so violently that a 
mere accident saved hin from rolling all 
the way downstairs, like the fat little ball 
he was—a siove, as Le aiterwards !ugubri- 
ously remarked, “that nearly knocked all 
the breath out of Lis body, and sent him in- 
to the middle of next week’’—a shove ad- 
ininistered by a tall, extremely angry-look- 
ing, dark, young swell, who calling hiin 
“an internal scoundrel,”’ and “an ununiti- 
gated cad,” inalow voice shaking with 
passion, had led the beautiful vision in 
white promptly down the stairs, and put 
her into a little, dark brougham, and fol- 
lowed ber bitself before he and his coin- 
panion bad realized the fact. 

“They frightened me dreadfully, Allan,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, tremulously; “they 
looked so horrid and were so familiar. | 
never saw them before, you know. | didn’t 
know thein!” 

“And I hope you never will,’ emphati- 
cally. “Brutes! only you were with me, 
I'd have knocked that little gogyled-eyed 


| chap down and pitched him into the middle 


| of the street. 


And as her husband gave bis arin, and | 


led ber down the aisle, it was easy for any- 
one to see, as they looked at them it was a 
real old-fashioned love-match. 

A private brougham was waiting for them 
and they drove off to Victoria as well asthe 
fox permitted, arrived atthe Lord Warden 
-- Dover, and crossed by the inail boat to 

aris. 

It was all like a dreain to Rosamond. 

The bright “Rue de Rivoli,’’ the dazzling 
shops, the concerts,operas, picture-galleries. 
Was this the same world and in the same 


| planet as Drydd? 
How proud she was of her wedding ring | 


and of Allan! 
How well he contrasted with other people 


| in heropinion! 


How clever she was! 
like a native. 
He told ber all that was interesting about 


He spoke French 


places in) i pictures, 

Her wind was like a flower that bas bee 

} L ia I . arK Place, ) AW pening it 
sell »thes 

She felt nisorably stupid, childish, and 
gauche; but she was none of the three. She 


hada native inborn grace of manner, a 
natural good breeding, and an air of dis- 
looked—that 


‘These are the snobs, the 
‘’Arry’s’ who give us such a bad name 
abroad, and no wonder. A fellow who be- 
haved as that one did to you to-night—ought 
to get twelve months’ imprisonment with 
hard labor. J’d like to go back and thrash 
him soundly.” 

Rosamond,earnestly begged ber husband 
to allow his wrath to cool, and not to be so 
very angry. 

“Another girl would have been able to 
stand up for herself,’’ he said, discontented- 
ly, **but you are such a little chicken-heart- 
ed creature—any one cau see with half an 


eye, that they may impose on you, and they 


do. I'm very glad now I imarried you 
right offoand, or ['m sure you would bave 
been frightened into taking the first fellow 
Mrs. Braud told to try his fortune.” 

“Well, I did not say no toyou,” she re 
turned, laughing, “so don’t let me hear 
you grumbling. and as to those odious 
young men, I'll never see them again, nor 
bother about thein.”’ 

“I don’t half like leaving such a pretty 
wife as you are, Rosie, behind, arid I would 
give anything now that I was not going, 
but I must. I iate—ves, 1 hate to think uf 


er inen dancing with you, admiring ) 
Laik ny lo y u, You see l'un a regu 
‘There are not likely to be mang dances 
or inany inen in Drydd, are there, you 8114) 


old Allan ?”’ : 
*No! that’s one comfort,’’ he said, with 2 
| Sigh of relief. “I don’t suppose you li 860 
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anyone besides Mr. Blaek and Mr.Cameron 
between thisand midsummer. 

“You would like to lock me upand keep 
me in a convent, I do believe Allan! How 
horrid of you, and I don’t wind how many 
ladies you see out there!”’ 

“Ah! that’s ancther matter. As long as 
I’m with you myself 1 don’t care; but you 
are like a child when you are left by your. 
self, and as tomy soolng other ladies, I can 
take very good care of myself. I wish Il 
could say the same tor you. Here we are 
at the ‘Bristol’! 1 hope we shall be able to 
get some supper.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


— 
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The First Offense. 


BY CHARLES REED, 











girl, and not only avery pretty gir 
but a very winsome, clever, lovable 

irl. , 

’ What wonder that al! the marriageable 
voung fellows for ten miles round adored 
er on the slightest provocation ? 

But it was yenerally voted not worth 
while to waste breath by sighing in that 
quarter. 

Clarence Herbert had a monopoly of fa- 
vor there. 

Kate had,contrary to the custom of young 
ladies, steadily preferred her school-boy 
lover and early playmate to all others, 

‘he two were not engaged, at least not 
formally, 

‘The mutual good understanding that ex- 
isted between them was almost sure to end 
in matrimony. 

Almost, but quite sure, for “the heart is 
deceitful above all things.”’ 

On acertain day there came down 
that part of the country a inoat 
young man, 

His name was Sidney Dale, which all the 
young ladies thoughta very romantic vaime 
ndeed. 

His dress was faultiess,his manners easy, 
his conversation lively. 

But perhaps his strongest point was his 
moustaches, 

How long, and black, and fierce, they 
were, 

None such had ever been 
abouts, 

Iie appeared to be a gentleman of leisure 
without visible occupation. 

lie lived atthe very best hotel in the 
country town, and had always plency of 
money. 

No wonder that all the girls went quite 
wild, inthe feminine fashion, about this 
modern Adonis, 

And, this being the case, think it not 
strange that when he began to pay Miss 
Stanton rather particugar attentions,she did 
not frown upon hissuit. 

On the contrary, she was so gracious to 
him: that the knowing ones,who had hither- 
to booked her for Clarence, beau to be less 
confident. 

Clarence was, of course, not very well 
pleased with the sudden turn affairs had 
taken. 

But what could he do but wait develop- 
nents, 

And this he did, with as good a grace as 
he wight. 

But when Mr. Dale had been in that lo- 
Cality soine two months, rumors affecting 
his character began to be whispered about 
in certain quarters. 

Finally, Clarence, without any seeking on 
his own part, became possessed of inforina- 
tion of a very serious nature, that could not 
be doubted. 

His position became atonce a very un- 
pleasant one. 

W hat he had learned was known to very 
few. 

If he told Kate, he would be liable to 
intolerable suspicion, 


Ke: STANTION was a very py 
’ 


into 
fascinating 


seen there- 


an 


Yet he could hardly stand by and see her | 


compromise herself by permitting the ad- 
dresses of a scoundrel. 

He waited sometime in the hope that 
somebody else would inake the distasteful 
disclosure. 

Nobody did, and s0,one day, he rode 
over, resolved to say his say, and to trustjto 
Kate’s magnanimity notto misunderstand 
his inotivé. 

He was fastening his horse, when the 
sharp report of a piswl, followed by merry 
laughter, greeted lis ears, coming from 4 
dense part of the shrubbery, by which the 
house was on all sides surrounded, 

Following the sounds, Clarence presently 
caine upon Kate and Mr. Dale, engaged in 
the rather unfeminine diversion of sloot- 
ing at a mark. 

The young lady bad a passion for pistol- 
shooting, and was no bad shot, a fact she 
had just been proving. 

Being in an excelient humor in conse- 
quence, she was disposed to receive Clar- 
ence very graciously; but he,disgusted with 
his errand, was not amiably inclined. 

He declined to take a part in the shooting, 
and seeing a copy of ‘Marmion’ lying on 
a rustic seat near by, he took it up, and 
strove, not altogether in vain, to lose him- 


self in its very familiar, but ever-welcoine 
pages. 

Kate was rather piqued at his bearisi- 
ness; and when, the sbobting over, Mr. Dale 
insisted on presenting herthe weapons used, 
she not only accepted theim,but did so wit 


wren? ‘ = ‘ ig ff ‘ ran 
aril gra ‘ ; 


When Dale had g 
pause ensued ; for Clarence went nm wi 

the tale of Flodden Field, and Kate, after 
critically examining ber present three or 
four times, was at a loss for an occupation. 


At length she broke the silence 
Ironical accent in ber voice, 

“Is that book quite new to you ?”” 

Clarence looked up quite serenely. 

“Not new, but always engrossing. Your 
friend is gone, I see,"’ as it he had but just 
noticed his absence, 

This was certainly not a propitious the 
for the dmeclosure Clarence bad to make. 
But he defiantly resolved, nevertheless, to 
gO throwugie with it. 

“By the way,” he began, “it was of him 
that I came to speak. I have recently 
learned, from a inost trostworthy source, 
that be is a gambler by profession, «1 d that 
be is here to keep out of the way of an in: 
indictinent aguiust bim. 

“I thought it ny daty to tell you,” he 
went on, with aslight touch of irony, “se 
that you might able to give ihn his 
=o papers before everyone knew the 

ry. 

Kate, keenly nettled at this speech, said 
nore than she intended. 

‘Suppose [ don’t choose to believe all this 
of a inan who appears in every way a wen- 
tleman ?’’ 

“Ta that case,’’ said Clarence, coolly, but 
stung to the quick, “I have nothing more 
to say than good evening.” 

And, taking up his hat, he was gone be- 
fore Kate decided what she ought to say. 
She walked slowly towards the house, 
swinging her hat by its strings, in a vexed, 
but unrepentant mood. 

This unpleasant state of mind continued 
the two following days. She could not be- 
lieve Clarence guilty of wilfuily traducing 
a rival. 

Yet there might bave been some tnistake, 
and, like inost high-spirited, generous peo- 
ple, our young lady was not inclined to 
give up a friend at the first breath vo! suspi- 
cion,. 

Her pride, too was enlisted in Dule's fa- 
vor, vet, after ail, she could not help some 
qualms of conscience whenever she thought 
of her old lover. 

The second day was as gloomy as possi- 
ble, A cold, persistent rain poured down 
from early inorning till fate in the after. 
doon, when it stopped for an hour or 
two. 

During this interval Kate was standing 
in the hall, looking out listiessly at the sal- 
len sky, where the sun appeared « mere 
angry Spot in the grey waste of cloud,when 
Mr. Dale, quite unexpectedly to her, rode 
up the drive that ted to the house, 

She noticed an unusual gravity in his 
greeting, and her heart foreboded 4 scene 
assheledthe way w the drawing room 
After a fe-v absent remarks the caller-came 
directly and rather cluinsily, to the matter 
in band. 

Hle was not much in love—at least not 
more than it is easy for a young fellow to 
be while proposing to a very pretty girl, 
and his words lacked 'ervor ; for nothing is 
harder to feign than ctie grand passion, 

Do what he would, tis words had a busi- 
ness-like sound, as ine told “the old, old 
story,” that he loved her as he had never 
loved anyone else ; that, would she be his 
wife, his life should be devoted to her hap- 
piness. 

He then tried to take her hand ; but Kete 
drew back, with a little shiver,and instinct, 
subtier than reasen, warned ber that all was 
not as it seemed. 

The wooer saw and understood the = ges- 
ture, slight as it was. He stopped short, 
turned qyite pale, and then said, with some 
emotion,for his disappointinert,at least, was 
real : 

**T see, Miss Stanton, my suit is notagree- 
able to you; but I will not aunoy you far 
ther.”’ 

The tears came intothe girl's eyes at that; 
she held out ber band, with some half aud 
ible murinurs of regret and esteem, but 
quickly drew it away again. 

Then occurred an awk ward pause of nore 
than aiminute, broken,at length, by Dale's 
low good-bye. 

A muoinent 


with an 


after he was riding swiftly 
from the house. Kate watched hit disap- 
| pear, not without pain: she reallv liked 

fim, though not quite weil enough to marry 
bin. 

Her remorseful feeling, however, soon 
wore off, and the anxieties of the past few 
| days were soon set at rest. 

The rapid approach of night, however, 
brought with it another source of anxiety 
to her inind. 

That morning her father, sole surviving 
parent, by the way, had been summoned 
| to a distant town by argent legal business, 
and the flooded state of the roads would 
prevent his return before morning. 

Contrary to his habit, he had left a con- 
siderable suin of money in his strong box. 
|The bouse was far froin any other bouse. 
It was, moreover, very inefficiently guard- 
ed, there being in it, besides Kate,only two 
feinale servants and a deaf old ian, whose 
sluinbers the last truinp would searcely 
have broken. 
| To be sure, in that quiet locality, robber- 
ies were alinost as infrequent as earth- 
| quake.s 

Still, robberies had been known to oecur, 
and Kate felt that there was rather tore 
than an agreeable flavor of adventure about 
the prospect before her. But, uot being na- 
turally timid, she determined to inake the 
inost of it. 

W hen bedtime caine, therefore, she had 








a fire lighted in her father’s bedrooin, where 
the treasure was—for the air was as « | as 
ite autuinn—loaded the pistols Mr. Dat 
4 Vv t tl ! 
W 1OWws ra 16 BHutters 
esertiv ie sie . 
Outside the night was most disinal. The 
| rain feli pitilessly, and an east wind blew 





in chill, damp gusts, that 
trees shiver. 

But the tunn who fairly groped hin way 
along the cirive thut led to Stanton’s door 
did not seom to mind it. 

He gained the steps just as tho great clock 
in the hall struck two, 

Frou beneath bis coat he produced a 
dark iantern, and bit H within the shelter 
of the doorway. 

He tirust a small iron implemeut into 
the keyhole. With a light, scraping sound, 
the key was turned, aoe the door opened. 
The light was flashed over every object in 
the hall, thatthe bearer inight know the 
position of each, 

The first door on the landing opened tnto 
the sitting-rvoimn; this the inan passed by, 
but stopped at the second, which let into 
Mr. Stanton's bedroom, 

Aguin the slight scraping sound, and the 
door opened, 

He started at sight of a fire, but entered; 
closed the door softly behind him, turned 
the key, and put it in his pockot, then 
crossed the roo, stealthily yet steadily, to 
the opposite corner, where the stroug box 
was built into the wall, placed bis lantern 
upon a ebair, and examined the lock, 

But bis hands were wet and benumbed; 
he walked coolly to the fire, and bent bis 
inasked face over it. 

At this inoment Kate awoke, suddenly 
and completely; she saw the dim outlines of 
a figure bending over the embers, a light 
shining upon the wall. 

Luckily, she was too much frightened to 
ery out. 

She lay perfectly still, gazing stonily at 
the imotionless shape till it moved to the 
corner furthest from ber, and begau work 
on the strong box. 

This gave hera moment to think; but 
the more she thought the more her terror 
grew. 

It 
haod was thrust under the pillow. 
countered the cold barrel of a pistol, 

There was something reassuring in the 
very touch. 

She drew it forth, The sturdy look of 
the little weapon was like a friend's strong 
ariu to the frightened girl. 

She balf rose,pointed the pistol,and drew 
back the hamuner. The sharp click startled 
the nan from his work, 

He turned quickly, but stopped for a imo- 
nent as it irresolute. For balf that) io- 
menut Kute’s hand shook irresolute ; then 
for a single instant was quite still. 

And then the whole house rang with the 
deafening report, 

With that inv heroine became once more 
a woman and fell back fainting. 

So the roused household found her, when 
at length they gained access to the room. 

Ou the floor, near the strong box, now 
lay the burgtar, alike insensible. The 
mask had fallen from his face. It was:Mr. 
Sidney Dale. 

The rest may be briefly told. 

Dale, though severely stunned, was not 
dead, the ball having, as it were, merely 
felt its way along the outer surface of the 
skull. 

There was atrial of course, and people 
caine to see “the girl whoshot the robber,” 
and hear her testify. 

It being a first offence, the prisoner was 
let off with five years; but, the night after 
his sentence, he escaped. 

But what of Clarence and Kate ? 

Oh, they niade up their littie tiff, as sen- 
sible people who love one another always 
do, and have been Hogging on in comfort- 
ably mutrinony these twenty years. 

—_ Sn ee 

IHIoONOR TO THE JionsKE—The horse, even 
though he may have won a fortune for his 
tnaster, aS a rule goes literally to the dogs 
ut lust. Soiwe few of the wonders of the turt 
have escaped that indignity, Agplain stone 
inseribed simply “Sir Peter,” tells visitors 
to Knowlsey, Sir Peter Teazle lies beneath 
it. A sculptured stone, rifled trom a car- 
dinal’s inonument, overlooks the grave of 
Kinilius at Kasby Abbey. A cedar. planted 
by a ouce famous jockey, rises hurd by the 
resting-place of Bay-Middleton and Cruei- 
fix; Kingston reposes under the shade of a 
grand o#k at Eltham; Blair-Athol,the pride 
of Matton les emnbowered at Cobbamy and 
green is tue grave of Atnato, well within 
hail of the course be traversed triumplant 
ly. The skeleton of Eclipse is still, we be- 
lieve, on view at Cannons, but it inust be 
iinus at least one hoof, since King NW ill- 
iam TV. gave a piece of plate, with a hoot of 
Eclipse set in gold,to be ran for at Ascot in 
1832: the trophy being carned off by Lord 
Chesterfield’s Priam. 

Equine meimentoes usually take this 
forin, and inany asideboard can show tie 
polished hoot of a famous racehorse, The 
Prinee of Wales is said to possess a hoof of 
thé charger that bore Nolan to his death at 
Balaklava; it is surmounted with a sial! 
silver figure of the Captain, carrying the 
fatal order for the advanee of the Ligint 
Brigade. An interesting military souvenir 
enough; but not #0 interesting as a polished 
and shod hoof, mounted sO us to serve as a 
snuff vox, the property of the Guards’ Club; 
for this bears the Inseription 

“Hoot of Marengo, rare charger of Na- 
poleon, ridden by bimat Marenyo, Auster 


made the very 


was by a imnere spasm of fear that her 
It en- 


jitz, Jena, Wagram, in the canipaign f 
Russia, and lastly at¢-Water >: while on 
the tiaryin of the Silver Shoe Is to be read 
“Maronuygo was wounded t ear 1» wt 
Wat 8 an an 
oo 
Li f a 
acull 
<> _ =_ 
WE ris glory as wes pride. 











Bric-a-Brac. 


A SPipeRr'’s SAGActty.—A spider recent- 
ly observed in the Isle of Wight dragged 
two or three leaves’to the shore, fastened 
them together with its web, launched the 
craft und salled away over the pond, loaving 
it to dart and dive ater Mesand other game 
returning with thew tw the raltte be de 
voured, 

How He Dip It.—A merchant was once 
asked hoy he had contrived to amas a 
large fortune aa he was known ty pr sess, 
“Friend,” said he, “I owe ny wealth tothe 
use of an article in whieb thou mayest deal, 
if thou wilt, and whieh, while it will bring 
thee the favor of thy customers, will cost 
the nothing. I mean civility.” 

In Mex100.—In the Mexican inarkots the 
venders about their goode all day, whether 
any oue is listening or not. Thy cake ven- 
der remarks “Fat little cakes," about four 
times a minute, while the poultry vender 
sits lazily in the sun and sings Ly the hour 
“Ducks and chickens! Ob, my seul, who 
wants good ducks and chickens?" 

A SINGULAR ‘TRes.—tn the island of 
(iow, near Bombay, there is a slugular Vego~ 
table.called ‘the sorrowlnt (tea, * became it 
omy flourishes in the night. tsenset no 
flowers are to be seen, and vet after balf an 
hour it iw full ofthem. They yield a aweet 
sinell, but the sun no sooner begins toshine 
upon thein than some of them fall off, and 


te 








others close up; and thus i continues 
flowering in the night during the whole 
year. 

Tue Horsk Mackerran.—The horse 


inackerel isa magnificent ish in appearance 
being In fact a gigantic mackerel, reseim- 
bling the European tunnyv. They haven 
wide geographical range. Specimens haye 
been caught twenty feet in length, with a 
weight of about balfa ton, und so powerful 
that even large vessels have been towed by 
then. Like the swordfish, they do not 
breed on this side of the water, but undoubt- 
edly emigrate tothe European shores for 
this to oe unless, perhaps, the egys are 
deposited in inid Atlantic, which is bardly 
probable. The fish prey upon their smatier 
relatives, and go South or out to seu in the 
Winter. 


TELEGRAPHING CHINKSE.—Telegraph- 
ing Chinese cannot be done in the same 
manner asin any other tongue, Owing to 
the peculiarity of the Chinese characters, 
each of which represents a word,the Danish 
Telegraph Company (the Great Northern 
working the new China lines, bas ado Aes 
the following device: There are from 5,000 
to 6.000 characters or words in ordinary 
Chinese lung use, and the company bave 
provided a wooden block or type for each of 
these, On one end of this block the charac- 
ter is cut or stamped out, and on the other 
end isa number representing the character. 
The operator receives atnessage in numbers 
und takes the block of each number trans 
nitted and stainps with the other end the 
proper Chinese character on the —s 6 
formn, Thos a Chinese messaye sent In 
figures istransiated into Chinese charactors 
again, and forwarded to iu destination. 
‘The sending Operator, of course, requires to 
know the numerical equivalent of the char- 
acters, or Lave them towsd for blu. 

Wat Hk ts MabE.—Once upon atime, 
the gods and poddesses were asseurbled to- 
getner, and were talking comfortably over 
tnatters celestial, when oneot the coupany, 
who was of an inquiring mind, said,“What 
are the people who live on oarth like?’ Ne 
one knew. One or two guckses were made, 
but everyone kuew that they were only 
guesses, At last an enterprising little god- 
dess suggested that a special messenger 
should be sent to visit tie earth, to make 
inquiries, and to bring back Information 
coucerbing the inbabitants thereof. Offthe 
iessenyer went, On bis return, the gods 
and goddesses once more assembied, and 
everyone was Vorvy anxious to lear the re- 
sult ol this wsisston., **Well,’’ said Jove, 
who constituted Blingelf speaker on the oc- 


cation, “what have vou learnt? What are 
the peopleolthe earth like?’ ‘They are 
Very curious people,’ sad the traveler, 


“They bave nu character of their own, but 
they become what others tiink thew. If 
you think thems cruel, tuey act cruelly; if 
you think them true they may be relied on; 
if you think thet Jalse, tuey lie aod steal; 
if you believethem to be kind, they are 
atsiability itewelt.”’ 

AN EccenTRIC MoNarecn.—It is maid 
that the banperor Paul |. of Russia, during 
his drivers, tnet a soldier whose 
countenance pleased him. “Cowe into my 
ecarringe, lieutenant,’ sud Paol. “Sire, I 
am only @ private.’”’ “The Einperor is 
never inistaken, captain.’’ “" obey your 


one of 


orders, sire.” “Very good, cominandant. 
‘Take your seat by iy side. What lovely 
weather we have to-day!’ “Sire, J] dare 


not veuture——.'’ ""Whatare vou saying, 
colonel?’ Unluckily for the new-imade 
colonel, the Eusperor tad lo be baek at the 
palace early that morning. If the drive had 
continued a tlew tluutes lounger tis chance 
coinpanion would have been tade feld- 
warshal, AS IL was be was oblized to con- 
‘eut himself with the garb of timjor-geueral. 
Buta few days allerwards, tie same poor 
wretch, picked up by the Euiperor in ex 
etiv the wav, lad to yo siyt the 
samme gradations of rank,only reverse 
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BEYOND. 








BY H. BURTOX, 





Never a word is said, 
But it trem bles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 
To vibrate every + here ; 
And perhaps far off In cternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
Bat, like flashes the sun, 
They signal to the sties ; 
And up abovy the angels read 
Now we have heiped the sorer need. 


Never a day is given 
Bat it tones the after years, 
And tt carries ap to Heaven 
Its sunshine or ite tears ; 
While the to-morrows staud and wait, 
The silent mutes by the cuter gate. 


There is no end to the eky, 
And thre stars are every where, 
And time ts eternity, 
And the here is over there ; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far away, 


- —— ee ——‘is— 
A FATAL DOWER. 
BY TKE AUTHOR OF “HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 

‘“‘LADYBIRD'8 PENPTENCE,”’ “WE 


*** ROBIN,” 
‘*BUNCHIE,’’ ETC. 





KISSED AGAIN, 





CHAPTER XVIL.—(contTiInvugp. ) 


RK. Daunt was sitting at a writing-table 
\ covered with letters and papers of var- 
| ious kinds. 

tie looked, up as Dolly appeared, his 
grave absorbed face softening into a sudden 
twoder sinile, which faded again almost iim- 
inedistely, and was replaced by agrave but 
kindly look of inquiry as the two young 
people came up to the table together. 

The next moment Dolly's white arins 
were round hisneck and her sweet lips 
close to bis ear, and she was whispering 
something there which tmade her father 
know that the little daughter whom he had 
hitherto thought more as achild to be pet- 
ted than asa wormmn had not only won the 
young man's love, but bad given her own 
bu relorn. 

lis disappointuent at Dolly's choice was 
of the siallest. 

Hie mieht have wished that Mr. Milner’s 
position had been wore assured, 

lie was an honorable, (frank, manly 
young fellow who would inake a good hus- 
band, and, since Dolly loved bitn, they 
would be happy together, 

Stephen had a very high opinion of him, 
Mr. Daunt kuew, and he—Mr. Daunt—had 
avery bigh opinion of his son's judg- 
ment. 

Ilis consent was warmly and = cordially 
given, and Lloyd's forebodings were for 
ever dispersed in the sunshine brought 
vbout by the fulfilinent of Sidney's pro- 
plecies. 

“And now suppose vou go and tell inam- 
ma, Dolly,” said ber father gravely, witha 
Jittie gleam of mischief in bis grave eyes 
nevertheless. 

Dolly's bright tace fell. 

“Oh, papal’ she exclaimed, so ruefully 
that Mr. Daunt could not repress even a 
simile. 

“Well, Twill go," he said, witha slight 
shrug of the shoulders, “Perhaps you can 
omy Lioyd to stay a few days with us 

rere,” he added, turning back as ho was 
leaving Che rou 

**T shall be very glad if he can manage to 
do a." 

But all Dolly's pretty pleadings and en- 
treatings were of no avail, 

She was sorely against his will, Lloyd's 
professional engagements obliged him to 
be firm in his refuse! tw remain at Lambs- 
wold, 

Dolly pouted, looked vexed, pleaded and 
coaxed in vain. 

He must go, he said ; and, although his 
pretty little fiancee was very much inclined 
to rebel at this, perhaps the first serious op- 
position to her wishes she had eve: en- 
countered, sho loved and respected bim 
ull the more for not being as wax to her 
touch. 

Mr. Daunt’s t sk was not a vory easy ora 
very pleasant one, 

Lady Eva had « natural wish to see her 
daughter a Countess, and Lord de la Poer's 
attentions had been tou marked not to have 
given ber a good Lope that her ambition 
would be fulfilled. 

Her disappointment and displeasure at 
Dolly's choice were very great. 

It was in vain that her husband pleaded 
that Dolly could only be happy, and that 
Lioyd Milner could innke her happy, while 
a wnarriage with the Eurl would not encom. 
pass that end. 

Lady Eva refused to see tlhe foree of the 
arguinent, and ended her reproaches for 
her busband’s folly at countenancing the 

engagement by the asserticn that Dolly was 
throwing hereelf away, a& Stephen had 


done, and that the end would be the very 
eni1eé, 

She would be wretched, as Stephen | 
Ww ee. 

“Stephen wretched!"’ Mr. Daunt repeated 
in surprise. “If heis, then i is his own 


fauit; for surely no man ever had a sweeter 
wife!’ 

“They are not happy,’’ Lady Eva declar- 
ed paasionatel y—-“vou"have only to look in 


Stephen's face to see that; and it will be the 


@gaiue with Dolly, if you consent to such au 











ae engagement. All love-imatches 
a) ” 


“Was not oursa love-instch, Eva?” be 
said, siniling. “1 was always under the im- 
oy that it was, and it turued out very 

ppily, I think. 

“It is wo late to talk of refusing consent; 
I bave already given it; and, to aay truth,! 
have no wish Ww retract, dear. 

“Come, be reasonable, and remember 
your own young days." 

Notwithstanding ber foibles, Lady Eva 
was too sensibie a woinan to persist in an 
opposition which could do no good; and 
she yielded, though with a very grace. 

Dolly felt inore like « culprit waiting for 
a sentence, when she went w receive her 
mother’s kiss, thau a young lady on her 
proinotion. 

The Lord's bappiness was too great to be 
dainped even by es lad ysbip's reserve and 
coldness. 

The young people spent a happy bour or 
two in the inorning-room, notwithstanding 
the prospect of separation. 

hen Stephen Daunt drove over at lun- 
cheon-time, it needed no explanation w 
show him how matters stood. 

Dolly's shy conscious blushes, the close 
clasp of her arins, round his neck as he 
kissed her, and Lioyd Milner’s radiant face 
were quite sufficient proofs, 

His congratulations, so evidently sincere, 
relieved Mr. Daunt's mind froin any tmnis- 
givings his wife's words might bave caused. 
Stepben was unfeignedly pleased at the en- 
gagement, and showed his pleasure so 
trankly that Lady Eva becaine tar more re- 
conciled to the match than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

And luncheon was a pleasant informal 
meal, served in the morning-room, for the 
dining-rooin had not yet been rescued from 
the inen sent from London by Gunter, in 
charge of the comtnissariat departinent for 
the entertainment of the previous evening, 
which of course was the prevailing topic of 
conversation. 

Watching his son's face furtively but 
keenly, as he langhed and chatted, making 
wityy remarks about the costumes and their 
occasional incongruity, Mr. Daunt, his eyes 
quickened by the words which bad fallen 

rou. bis wife, saw that the young tman's 
face looked somewhat worn and haggard, 
and that there was alook of pain in bis 
grave dark eyes which had not been there 
some weeks belore, 

Was Lady Eva right? he wondered. Had 
Stephen deed chosen unwisely ? Was 
he net happy with hissweet young wite ? 
Sidney was so swect and trae and good, it 
was impossible thatthey should be any- 
thing but happy, he thought. 

Yet, as his mother had said, Stephen's 
face was not the face of a happy man. 

“Why did not Sidney come over with 
you, Stephen ?” be asked; and he saw the 
swilt flush which rose in the young man’s 
cheek at the mention of his wife's name. 

“T drove in frown Ashford,” he answered 
quietly. 

“Ab, yes; I bad forgotten! Milner, why 
did you net induce ber to come over with 
you? 

“Tl am afraid she devotes herself far too 
much to that poor unhappy girl.” 

“Miss Greville was to return home to- 
day,”’ remarked Lloyd. 

“To-day !"" Stephen repeated, looking up 
in great surprise. “Are you really sure, 

Llovd?”’ 

“Yes. I heard Mrs. Sandys ordering the 
broughain.”’ 

“But surely,’’ Lady Kwa remarked,draw- 
ing in her lips with some meaning, ‘if 
Christine was so ill last night that Sidney 
could not leave her for an hour to come 
here, she can hardly be well enough to go 
home!’ 

‘She would have to be very ill, mamma, 
if She could not be litted into the brougham 
and drive slowly to Ashtord,”’ spoke Dolly 
rather sharply. 

“And she must have been very ill if Sid- 


ney could not leave her foran hour,’ re- 
plied Lady Eva, with equal sharpness, 
“Lam alraid sheis very ill,’’ Mr. Daunt 


said sorrowlully. 

“] spoke to Arnold yesterday, and be did 
not give niuch hope of her recovery. Poor 
child, hers is asad story!’ he added, with 
a sigh. 

“Are you going to drive into town with 
us, nademoiselle?” Stephen asked,siniling 
as they left the luncheon-table, and Lioyd 
Was preparing to aay his farewells, 

Doily’s eyes looked very wistful as she 
shook her head. 

“No,’’she said; “I ain going to drive over 
to Easthorpe and quarter uyself on you for 
the night. 

“Mamina thinks it is too cold for me to 
drive back ip the dusk; and I have notseen 
Sidney for ages.”’ 

“And you are longing to buve a chat," 
Stephen remarked. 

“Tam afraid you won't find Sidney’s con- 
gratulations very warin,” he added, Jaugh- 
ing, but with a touch of bitterness. 

Perhaps she does not think the married 


state such a desirable one, pow that sie has | 


tried it.”’ 
“And yet she sent per very warmost 
congratulations to Dolly,” said Liloyd,smil- 


| ing. 


* * * o 


So much of conversition had taken place 
between Lloyd Milner and Stephen Daunt. 

‘There 18 a fire in the waiting-room, sir,”’ 
said the solitary porter, touching his cap to 
Stephen, who:n he knew by sight. ‘There's 
only one tady there.”’ 


ste pin dded, with a word ft Pa 
anda he we went straight towards the - 
Inpro. 

It was a plain, bare, shabby little apart. 
ment, 

It luoked cheerful now with the bright; 
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fire blazing in the grate and the gas | looked at bim gravely and fixedly for 


lighted. 

A lady was sitting there, crouching over 
the fire, 
waruith—a slight figure wrapped in cosily 
dark furs, 

“I bope Iehall uot be in your way," 
Stepnen said courteously, lifting his bat as 
he entered the roo:n. 

A ery broke from her as she turned w 
wards bimadeathly pale face with great 
feverish dark eyes. 

Stephen alusost echoed ber cry as his eyes 
fell upon it. 

The lady in the waking-room is my 
wile 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


OR afew moments husband and wifo 
} looked at each other in sileuce,and with- 
out moving. 

Stephen Dauntestood just within the wait- 
ing-room door, where he bad paused on en- 
tering, looking down at his wife with won- 
der and ainazeinent in bisdark eyes ; Sid- 
ney crouched still by the fire, her face turn- 
ed towards him over ber shoulder, white as 
death itself in her surprise and terror. 

Then she ruse slowly, and as it were me- 
chanically, and stood before him, her head 
drooping on ber breast, ber hands banging 
loosely by her sides, a strange resigned 
hopelessness in her attitude. 

“You have found me,"* she said faintly— 
‘you have found me! How did you know 
that I was Lere?”’ 

“) did not know that you were here,’’ he 


answered graveiy, closing the door and ad- | 


vaneing towards her, 
“IT came here by accident; I am waiting 


for the down-train, Sidney,” he went on, as | 


sbe shrank away froin him. 

“What is the meaning of this? What are 
you doing here?” 

“Tam going away,’ 
ing against the wall for support, and 
biing in every lim. 

“Going away!’’ he repeated quickly, in 
a puzzied tne. ‘Where do you think of 
going?” 

“[ do not know,’’ she answered despair- 
inglv. 

“You do not know!” he exclaimed, bis 
bewilderment and distresss Increasing mo- 
mentarily. 

“Had you no fixed intention when you 
left home?” 

“Yes,”’ 

“Then what was it?’ he asked, 

“To go away,'’ she answered him very 
faintly. 

‘‘Do you mean to leave your home?’’ be 
said gravely. 

“ es.’’ 

He was silent for a moment,and she went 
on feverishly— 

“Ah, Lam telling you the truth now! I 
was going away, not to distress and trouble 
you any more, not to shock you strangely 
by my deceit and my talsehoods,”’ 

“You must have strange notions as to 
what will distress and trouble ine,’’be said, 
speaking with grave gentleness, for he saw 
that she wasin no condition for remon- 
strance,“‘if you thought that my wife could 
leave my home without doing so! Were 
you going to write to me?” 

“No.”’ 

“Did any of the household know your 
intentions ? Did you make them aequaint- 
ed with the fact that you were leaving 
home?" 

*No,’’ 

“And we were, then, tobe kept in en- 
tire ignorance of your whereabouts Sid- 
ney ?’ 

Yea.” 

The monosyllables tell from her lips slow- 
ly and faintly, as if it needed an effort to ut- 
ter even these. 

She was still leaning against the wall, 
looking ghastly pale. 

It seemed to her husband, as he watched 
her, that she was keeping herself from 
swooning only by a very strong effort of 
will. 

‘“*You can have but little consideration 
for others,’’ he said gravely, “if you could 
condeinn us to such anxiety and sus- 
pense.”’ 

“Anxiety and suspense!’’ she repeated, 
with adreary laugh. ‘*Would you have felt 
thus at my departure ? 

“Would you not have rejoiced to be free 
from iny deceptions and falsehoods? Ah, 
I ai not speaking falsely now,’ she went 
on piteously; ‘‘I am speaking the real 
truth!’’ 

“Do you want to punish me for my harsh 
words of last night?’ he asked her very 
gently. 

*You need not, Sidney; the recollection 
of them has been sufficient punishinent, I 
think. 

‘You can hardly feel more angry witb 
ine tor their utterance than I ain with imy- 
self for having spoken then to you. Will 
you try to forgive them,dear, remembering 


she said simply,lean- 
trem- 


that they were spoken under great disap- | 


pointinent ?" 
The extreme gentleness of his 








manner | 


some inoments, thetears were drie!) in her 
bad ceurched 


eyes, as if some inward fire 
holding out her hands Ww its | 


then. 

“Then why was itTt’’ 

“Need you ask ?”’ she said, losing her sel f- 
control as she remembered the terrible rea- 
son which had induced her to make the 
desperate resolve of having her husband's 
home. 

“Need you ask? Ah, let me go—let me 

of 

“I could not stay any longer—it seemed to 
break my heart to leave, but I could not 
stay; that would bave killed me!’ 

She was moving towards the door with 
tottering steps, when he advanced hur- 
riedly and placed himself between her and 
it. 

“Sidney, what folly is this? Where are 
you going? Whatdo you pr-pose to do?” 

e cried. 

“W bat is the motive of this strange and, 
to me, unaccountable conduct ?”’ 

“Iocan give you none,”’ she answered 
faintiv, stopping short by the table and 
leaning heavily against it. ‘Let ine go, 
please !’’ 

“I have no wish to detain you against 
our will,” he said coldiv; ‘but I cannot 
et you go until | know where you are go. 

ing and why. 

“You tell me that youdo not even know 
where you are going.” 

“Nor do T,’she replied, “But Lam going 
away—gvoing away from Eusthorpe, and 


“You can hardly suppose that Iam going 
to let you leave your home thus,”? he said, 
forcing himself Wo speak caliuly, because he 
saw that her excitement was terrible, and 
that it threatened momentarily to overcome 
her composure, desperately as she strug- 
glod against it. 

“You are ill, unfit for traveling in any 
circunistances, 

“It is impossible that you should con- 
tinue your journey in these, Sidney,’ he 
added persuasively. 

**Don't you see the folly, the inadness of 
all? 

‘You tell ine yourself that you do not 
know where vou were going, and that 
you have adinitted no one into your confi- 
dence, 

“What vour motive for such mysterious 
conduct is | cannot pretend to judge; but, 
since a fortunate chance has allowed me to 
mneet you and to prevent the carrying out of 
your foolish project, cannot but take ad- 
vantage of 1t.”’ 

“You will not let me go?” she murmur- 
ed. ‘You will keepime bere? Ah, true— 
you are iny husband !”’ : 

There was something inexpressibly bit- 
ter in ber voice, low and faint though it 
was, sommething so strangely shrinking in 
her tanner, that, involuntarily and won- 
dering at it, he drew back from her a little, 
looking at her with eager questioning eyes; 
and there wasa short silence in the little 
waiting-room, 

“Although it has not been possible for 
me ever to deceive myself asto your feel- 
ings for ine,’’ he said gravel v—‘‘and I have 
known ever since the first day of our wed- 
ded life that I could never be to you what 
—what I hoped and wished—still I thought 
that as time went on you tmizht find some 
little happiness in your lite. Sidney”— 
once more he advanced towards her, and 
once more she shrauk back from bim—*‘‘is 
there anything I can do—not to make you 
happier—to say that would be a mockery— 
but to make you less unhappy? At any 
sac ifice to myself, at any cost, I will do it 
gladly!”’ 

‘‘Let me go,’ she said faintiy her head 
drooping forward upon her breast—let me 
goaway! I cannot stay at Easthorpe any 
longer !”’ 

‘Let you go away!’’ he echoed, with a 
bitter laugh which had a tuneless sound in 
the quiet room. “Child, do you not know 
what such a step on your part would lay 
you open to? You could not leave your 
husband's roof without giving rise to 
scandal and misrepresentation of your mo- 
tives.”’ 


“T do not care,”’ she exclaimed. ‘What 
does it uwiatter?”’ 
“It matters tnuch,’’ he said earnestly. 


“You are sv young, Sidney, and you have 
all your life before yous Why should you 
seek Lo mar every chance of happiness 
which the future way have in store for you? 
I cannot let you carry out this foolish plan 
of yours, dear; but——” 

His voice shook and failed him for a mo- 
inent; he had entered the waiting-room 
full of hope and encouraged by his friend's 
cheery anticipations, and the disappoint- 
inent had been great and severe. 

Not only did the wife whom he loved 80 
dearly not return his aftection even a little, 
but she hated him so deeply that she was 
madly planning to leave bis home for ever. 

His own judgment had been wisest after 
all, he had bettér carry out his intention of 
going abroad, and leave her free to do as 
she liked, poor unhappy child! It would 
be better to let the scandal that must ensue 


touched her as no harsh words could have | fall upon him than her. 


doue. 

The marble calinness of her tace broke up 
and melted, and two great tears rose in 
her dark eyes and rolled down 
cheeks. 

Hie looked so good and noble and kindly, 
a8 he stomd looking at her so kindly, that 
she had no thought of the horrible 


accusa- 
tion which hai been made against iim. 
Por a briefinoment it was forgotten. His 
x nicl i it 
\ “ yry wit rae that 
wi ae 4 ue i 4 tT c Sik 1, WitiD 4 
Sisiiie. 
“Was that the only reason you had, Sid- 
ney?" 


“No,’’ ahe answered sCeadily ; and, as sho 


her pale | 
| upon her reputation? It was the only al- 


Ile was aman; he could bear it better. 
And, if be left her at Easthorpe in his fathi- 
er's charge, and his mother and bis sister 
for ber friends, how covld any stain fall 


ternative since she cherished this desperate 
resolve, 

If she would be treed from the intolera- 
ble burden ot his presence at any price, be 


inself inust pay the price and free her 
rou it. 

He turned to heras she stood, panting 
‘ hagyard g againstthe bvrigu 
painted wall of the waiting-room—a > 


at 
av 


Sight, for all her beauty and her costly 
tire. - 
“Siduey,"’ Le said very gently, but with 
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a sadness born of his sad thoughts, which 


struck her with a new sense of in, “it 
would be impossible for ine to misunder- 
stand your reason for leaving boume. It is 
to ria yourself of ws | presence, to separate 
yourself from me. Have vou reflected that 
in ee trom me you sepa- 
rate yourself also from Dolly, from your 
father, fron many old and dear friends? 
Have you thought what a strange anoma- 
lous position a woman finds herself in if 
she is cast on the world alone, ally 
when she isa woumn whose previous lifo 
has been sheltered from all contact with 
the rough world? You cannot have ren- 
lised it, I am sure, or you would never 
have seriously contemplated the step you 
pro t take now. 

“Ah, I know what you would say,” he 
went on hastily, —— that she was about 
to speak—“that any lite would be preter- 
able to the one you lead now! But, al- 
though I know that you feel so, ny poor 
child, I think you are mistaken.” 

“You think 1 am mistaken,” she said 
~~, “because you do not know, because 

ou think—— Albi, you cannot even imag- 
ne how wretched I have been.” 

“Can 1 not?’ he questioned sadly, with a 
sadness more —— in its quietness than 
her more violent emotion. “And yet I 
have known something of what wretched- 
ness is lately, Sidney.’”’ 

His tone struck her even more than his 
words, and a wave of overwhelming inis- 
ery seemed to sweep down upon her. 

nder it she drooped and sank upon her 
knees by the table, throwing out her arins 
upon it, and hiding her face upon them in 
her agony. 

Stephen, who hnd moved towards her, 
thinking sbe was going to fall, paused ir- 
resolute, and stood on tho other side of the 
table, looking down ather with infinite 
pity in his grave dark eyes—ay, and infin- 
ite love, also! 

Any one looking into the little waiting- 
room on that suowy winter afternoon 
would have been astonished at the scene 
tbat was being enacted there; the actors in 
it seemed so out of harmony with the bare 
little waiting-room, with ite oil-clothed 
floor and old-fashioned, horsehair covered 
chairs. 

Sidney’s costly furs and delicate beauty 
and Stephen’s distinguished appearance 
were striking enough in themselves; but 
they were reidered yet more so by their 
surroundings. 

Ilusband and wife were too much ab- 
sorbed to heed the publicity of the place in 
whieh they were. 

It never occurred to either of them that 
at any moment «a porter or some other rail- 
way-official, or even a traveller, might en- 
ter the room, 

“Sidney, can JI do nothing?” he said, 
huskily, bending towards her as she knelt, 
and touching gently one cf the little out 
stretched fallen hands. ‘See, my child— 
to give you, if not Lhuppiness, at least.peace, 
there is nothing I will not do. And—and 
—if you wish, you shall make that inquiry 
you have so much wished to make, even 
though—the result——”’ 

‘*No—no—anything but that,’’ she cried 
out —— lifting her head and speak- 
ing with swilt passion and jear—‘‘anything 
but that! I donot wish to make any in- 
quiry! Ido not wish to know—I do not 
want——”’ 

“You are afraid of the result of an in- 
quiry,” he said sadly. “Well, you are 
right perhaps, although it seems to me 
that any certainty is better than sucn sus- 

nse.”’ 

*“L am afraid,’’ she returned slowly, look- 
ing straight at bim—‘tyes, I am afraid of 
the result !’’ 

Sbe was looking at him steadily and 
keenly, with her eyes fixed upon his face; 
but she saw no change there, no flush of 
conscious guilt, no shaine, only the same 
intense sadness and pity. 

Ah, how gvod and true and noble he 
looked ! 

How she longed to throw herself into his 
arins and sob outall ber inisery and sus- 
picion on his breast! 

He could not be guilty—it was impossi- 
ble for hiin to be! 

Her whole soul revolted at the thought— 
revolted in horror and in fierce unhesitat- 
ing denial; and fur a moment her trust 
and faith in him were unquestioning : the 
next moment bis own words shook that 
faith again. 

“Then we will say no inore about it,’’ he 
said calinly, “and I will tell you the pro- 
posal had meant to take to you this 
evening. I have been thinking for some 
time past of going abroad. I am restless— 
I want change—I ain tired of this quiet life. 
Will not that answer all ge ey 
he added, siniling sadly. ‘It will tree you 
froin a husband who cannot but see how 
he has failed to make you bappy; and you 
can stay at home with Dolly and be Lappy 
with ber.” ; 

“Do you mean that you are going on the 
Continent ?”’ she asks faintly, wondering 
why the walls of the little room were con- 
tracting and the ceiling coming nearer, as 
it were, while Stephen s grave voice sound- 
ed so distant and fur away. 


“No,” be said calmily, but looking at her | 


with some anxiety, as he saw how she lean- 
ed against the table, and how the wide 
bright eyes seemed to grow dim and the 
white lids to droop; “1 did not inean on the 
Continent. I thought I should like to Kee 


4 ustralia and—— Siduey,whatisit? You 
, ore 
No, nol!l’’she had bardly strength 6 yy 
“tagwer DACK IT as he acval 
ards ber N 
.ustralia ?’’ 
“Yea,to Australia. It is ng of a 
voyage now, you know.”’ 
He was trying to speak ligiitly; but the | 











atteinpt was a failure, for her movement, so 
shrinking, so expressive of abhorrence, had 
stung him with a sharp pain, like that 
caused by the stab of a knife, 

To Australia! 

His words had but one meaning to his 
heuror, 

He was going to Australia while he was 
free as yet from the punishment due to bis 
crime, to escape the consequences of the 
guilty action be had committed. 

He was going to fly, even as Frank Gre- 
ville had done. 
* * * ° 7 * 

But there is soinething we have not 
mentioned regarding the interview with 
Stephen and Lioyd. Milner, on being spo- 
ken to, had turned away without a word, 

The wind had veered round to the north, 
and the half-melted siew was freezing rap- 
idly in, asthe two young men drove 
away from Laumbswold, Dolly standing, a 
pretty picturesyue figure, with a scarlet 
nay 4 thrown over her black velvet gown, 
on the steps to watch them go, smiling 
bravely, although there were tears in her 
eyes ateven such a teinporary separation 
from the lover who had becoine so deur in 
80 short a time. 

Lloyd did not speak until they bad lost 
sight of the stately old house, when he 
turned to Stephen, saying earnest] y— 

“You are not disappointed, Stephen ?” 

‘Disappointed !’’ Stephen echoed quite 
warinly. 

“How should I be, Lloyd? If all tne 
world hed sought Dolly, there is no one to 
whoin I would so willingly have given her, 
You must not mind the mother’s coldness,”’ 
he added, 

“I suppose it is natural she should wish 
her to be a Countess! 

*“Butshe will soon lose any lingering re- 
gret she may have. 

“] am all the more glad of your en 
ment,’’ he went on, speaking fast and with 
an unusuat nervousness in his manner, 
‘because I have some idea of going abroad, 
and I should be glad to know that my fa- 
ther had one son at home,.”’ 

“Going abroad !’’ repeated Lloyd Milner, 
in surprise. “Is not this a sudden deci- 
sion ?’’ 

‘No; I have been thinking of it for some 
time.’’ 

“Do you think then that your wife’s 
health necessitates a change of climate?” 
said Lloyd gently, looking atthe troubled 
lace. 

“My wite’s bealth?’’ Stephen ochoed, 
turning to him. ‘*No; my wife would not 
go with me, and— 

“You do not think Sidney is ill?’’ he ask- 
ed, in quick anxiety. 

“IT do not think she is very strong,” Lioyd 
anewered evasively. ‘But I did not know 
what other motive you would have for leav- 
ing England. You are not ill yourself, I 
hope, old fellow?”’ 

“No; but Iam restless—I caunot settle 
down. 1 like change.”’ 

“Tolerably good reasons fora man who 
can afford to gratify bis caprices,’’ said 
Lioyd, siniling slightly. “But Mrs, Daunt 
may not care to leave her pretty home so 
soon.’’ 

“IT shall go alone,’ Stephen answered 
coldly. 

“How will she like that?” 

“She will be only too glad!” said Stephen 
with sudden uncontrollable passionate 

in. 

oo unless you have been wilfully 
blind during your stay with us, you inust 
have seen the true state of things between 


us. 
‘“‘That poor child—Heaven help ber !—is 





even more wretched than I am inyself. Do | 


you not see how she shrinks from me, how 
she tries to do what she thinks to be her 
duty, and how miserable she is in the at- 
tempt? 

“Think over it as I may, I can only come 
to the conclusion that the kindest thing I 
can do is to relieve her of my presence,and 
leave her to the enjoyment of those things 
for which she tnarried.”’ 

“You cannot,have studied your wife’s 
character very closely if you have come to 
the conclusion that wealth can give her 
happiness,’’ remarked bis friend gravely. 

“Happiness? No, I suppose not. She is 
too true a woman to find real happiness in 
it; but she will be less unhappy when I am 
gone.”’ 








she cared for that unfortunate man too much 
ever to care for any one else f”’ 
“I think you are mistaken,” the young 


barrister returned tly. 

“If my observation of: tr wife has led 
me to any conclusion, it iz to this one—that 
she loves her husband, and that, if it were 
only possible that perfect trust and confi- 
dence could exist between them,she would 
be a ver happy wornan. 

“Old friend,”he went on earnestly ,speak- 
ing from bis beart in his y and 
coin passion for the suffering 1en could 
not conceal, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
“let me advise you in this. 

“For pone own sake, and for her aske, 
dear ebild, do nothing in haste; above all, 
do not take the you contemplate now, 
oF do, you will only arouse sus 
and gossip, your wile will be unjustly 
condeimned, and you will be the cause of 
it.”” 

They reached the station now, and, as 
Stephen was following histriend into the 
booking-olfice, he turned round to the coach- 
nan. 

**Meet the 5.80 train from Ling,’ he said. 
“T am going ®o lar with Mr. Milner.” 

“That ie a sacrifice to friendship I thor- 
oughly appreciate,’’ Lioyd said, witha lit- 
tle laugh. 

“Traveling in such weather is anything 
but pieesant, and you will have three-quar- 
ters of an kpur at Ling station waiting for 
the down-thhin.”’ 

“Perhaps I shal! have plearanter thoughts 
to keep ime oe 5 ogg than I have now,” 
answered Stephen lightly. 

The station-tnaster secured the two youn 
men a carriage to theinsel ves, and a } mee > 
ly porter renewed the toot-warmers, so that 
the short journey to Ling was not an un- 
confortable one, 

Stephen's face was brighter—or rather 
less glooiny—as they drew near the little 
station where he was to part with hia friend 
for Lloyd had talked and argued and plead- 
ed Sidney's cause t some purpose, so thar 
Stephen's anger against her opposition to 
his wishes had somewhat subsided, and he 
felt quite vexed with himself for having 
expressed such serious displeasure at her 
refusal to go to the ball. 

It had been, moreover, a great relief to 
him to speak of his relations with bis wife 
to so true and tried a friend as Lloyd, for 
hitherto he had, of course, adinitted no one 
into his confidence. 

The besoin de‘s'epancher, although nota 
usual trait in Stephen Daunt’s reserved dis- 
Ss had more than once made itself 
elt. 

Lloyd Milner’s comincn sense view of 
the subject in which he wok su sincere an 
intorest, his hope, freely expressed, that a 
time would come when the busband and 
wife would understand each other and be 
happy, had cheered him greatly. 

Good-bye, old friend,” be said warmly, 
as they partea. “If I bad words to thank 
you for what you have done for me to-day, 
I would do 80; but 1 bave not.” 

It was snowing heavily as he left the train 
and stood fora few minutes on the little 
platform of the station at Ling, watching the 
train as it disappeared. 

Then, glancing at his watch,be found that 
he had, as Milner had warned hiin, three- 
quarters of an hour to wait before the down- 
train passed on its way to Asbford,stoppin 
at Ling to take up passengers whe signal- 
ed to do so, 

It was nota very cheerful prospect, tor 
there was neither refreshment-rooin nor 
bookstall at the little roadside-station. 

The station-inaster’s house, a pretty ga- 
bled cottage, stood near, and a little low 
erection contained the booking-vflice and 
the only waitiny-rooin which the station 
boasted. 

The wintry dusk was creeping over the 
laraisca pe. 

The station lamps gleaned redly through 
the falling snow,and from the waiting-rooin 
window astreain of ruddly light poured 


on to the platforin, 
~ 7 ” * * * 
The thought was a horrible one to Sidney 


Daunt. 





It seemed to kill the last lingering reim- | 
nant of hope in the unbappy girl's breast | 


that he was innocent, and it was 


how 


| strong it had been, how in her mnermest 


Lloyd Milner was almost on the point of | 


telling Stephen of the real cause of the 
estrangeinent between hiinself and his 
wife. 

But reineinberingthe threat Sidney ut- 
tered when he had said he would 
refrained. 

“It was a terrible mistake,’’Stephen went 


do #0, he | 
| threatened to overcorne her, and a yreat 


on hoarsely ; ‘and yet I did it for the very | 


best. 

“She was lonely at hor 
But it bas failed, as all 
must. 
the best of it.’’ 

“And you call leaving her 
best of it!’’ said Lloyd gravely. 
in such a matter as this, even such 


and unhappy. 
icb experiments 


making the 
“Stephen 
an old 


| and true friend as I ain dare not interfere ; 
friendship | 
| to heg you to do nothing hastily.’’ 


but I must presume on that old 


this hastily,’ Stephen 
“TI bave thought over it 


“T au not doing 
answered wearily. 
for soine weeks. 

“TIT wanttomake her less 
avoid the necessity for the constraint 
she is forced to put upon herself so 
for other reasons also it 


unhappy, to 


Col- 


stantiy now ; will 


I 


a 
» 


“4 "a ~t ~ ANS — } | ; cith 


A Biigziit r, tuneiess iatisi 


There is nothing now but to make | 


“Have you not seen Onough to know that | 


heart had been cherished and prized, and 
how terrible was the wrench which acoutm- 
plished its relinquishinent. 

Looking at her with grave tender eves 
tull cf pity and pain, her husband saw how 
she was struggling against her emotion, 


only as | 
| that hope died that she recognised 


against the faintress which every moment | 


tide of pity rose in bis beart for her and al- 
ost welled over in tears. Could it be pos 
sible that this broken-hearted on 
woman was the beautiful girl wlo hac 
knelt beside hiin at (he altar notsix mouths 
before ? 

“Sidney,” he said passionately, holding 
out both bands to ber in his intensely earn- 
est longing for at least peace between them, 
“in there anything else that I can do to 
brighten your life lor you, Save lo yo and 
free vou from a prewence which is hateful 
to vou” Isthere anv other course open vo 
me? Whatean ldo? This lite is too mis- 
erable to continue it voluntarily and = with- 


out an effort to make it less wretched, I 
have thought itover uutil miy brain las 
whirled and I have feltas if 1 were going 
mad. lave you anything to suggest?” 
She shook her head drearily Words 
Were p>» aM ‘ \ 4 ‘ Law ir 
A " st oe 
a a . 
° if ‘4 
8s , , 
be wo igiadiy give ft " 
to hear ber say sue would rather ti bid sot 


go, “if, by remaining in England, I en do 
anything tw make your life less hard for 
you, you have only to may the word, and I 
will “at: I will stey at whatever cost to 
m 

At whatever ovat to mywlfl" The words 
sounded clearly in his! ors ears—clear. 
ly and y, although the others had 
onty been a confused murinur. 

“You do not answer,” be went on sudly. 
“Then, since you do not bid me may, what 
can I do bat Sidney ?”" 

“Nothing,” she said. “Go.” 

For a moment they stood looking at eact. 
other acroes the table In silence; then alow- 
My unsteadily Sidney moved towards 


She felt choked aud stifling; all was dark 
about her, although the gas and fire burned 
cheerfully; there was a strange surging 
sound in her ears,a curious seusation creep- 
ing over her lips, 

be tmuat get Inte the open air, she 
thought feebly, groping her way towards 
the door; and then saidenty her strength 
failed, and Stephen cauglit her as she jell 
down. 

Even In her utter exhauation she did not 

— lose consciousness; ashe knew dimly 
that Stephen supported her in his armsand 
held her tenderly while he poured some 
water from a bottle standing on the man. 
tel piece, and wetted her lips with it; and 
she tried to struggle againat her weakness 
and to tell him that she was better and to 
disengage herself from hisarma, At her 
first effort to do ao, he placed her in a chair, 
and, opening the window «a little, let the 
sharp oorth wind intothe litthe walting- 
rooin, 

It had ceased ete bead oo the last few 
inoments, Lut the snow lay thickly on the 
platform, on which « porter had jast ap- 
poured. 

Stephen glanced at his watch; it wanted 
five minutes tothe arrival of the train, 
which had been signalled to stop at Ling. 

“Are you able to oome with me?’ he 
said gently, bending towards his wife. 
“The train will be here in afew minates,” 

“Where are you going w take ime?’’ she 
asked faintly. 

*Home.”’ 

‘To Kasthorpe ?"’ 

You, to Easthorpe.’’ 

She looked up at him piteously, as if en- 
treating him to leave her where she was; 
and at the earnest pleading gaze he turned 
away, unable to ineet her eyes. 

“Stepben !"’ she auid falutly. 

**Dear,”’ he answered, so gently thet the 
tears rose in her wide burning eves, “do 
not askine. I cannot leave you here! 
How can I leave you bere, ill and alone?” 

She nade no answer; butat the sound of 
the apgronses train she arose. 

Stephen offered his aru with a grave ten- 
derness of inauner, and they went out into 
the oold keen air. 

The next minute they were on their way 
home. 

“You are oold,’’ Stephen said, seeing that 
she shivered as they stopped at Aasiford, 
for the first time breaking the profound si- 
lence in which they bad travelled. 

“I donot know," she answered, alinost 
vacantly, as if she did not understand. 

He had given ber his arin tw lead her to 
the carriage, and she had accepted = his sup- 
port, feeling that she was too weak to ian- 
age witheut it. 

As they wentout slowly with the few 
other posenaete, he felt the little hand 
which had been lying on hia arm, clasp it 
with a sudden trightened pressure. He 
looked down at her hastily. 

“What ie 1?" be said; and his eyes tol- 
lowed hers, 

A short dark nan, rather showily attired, 
standing mear the doorway, stared rather 
fixedly at thein. 

As Stephen looked up, he turned away 
sharply and mingled with the passengers 


hurrying towardsa train which was jist 
going to start froin another platforin. 
*Do you know that iman, Sidney?’ Ste- 


phen axked, 
**Yeu."’ 
“Do you 
asked ayain. 
“Oh, no—oh, no!’ she anawered quickly. 
“Oh, Stephen, [ au so tired! Tuke me 
hoine,’’ 


want tospeak to him!’’ he 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JHEN the carriage stopped at E.nst- 

\ horpe, and the hall door was thrown 

open, Dolly's tair face wan neon peer- 
ing out anxiously froin the drawing-room 
door. 

When her brother and his wife came to 
the door, se caine Oul eagerly to mect 
therm. 

TI thought you bad run away,” she said, 
lawghing, not guessing how nearly she 
touched the truth in her jesting surinine. 
“Where have yoa been, you truants? Sid- 
ney, vou are frozen! Come in, and have 
sre loa, and thaw before the dressing-bet! 
risvgemt’’ 

She hurried Sidney into the drawing- 
ron, talking yaty all the way, for she 
saw by her sister-in-law's trembling pallid 
lips that she was unable to answer ber, and 
she did not wish the servants to notice ber 
agitation. 

Still chatting away, she placed Sidney tu 
the softest, cosiest chair py the fire, loosened 
her furs, and removed tier bat. and then 
she poured out soine tea and brougiit it to 
ner. 


‘Drink it, dear,”’ she wh apered. ‘‘it 
“a lo you good 
‘ wise #4 
A 
~ 
ee) acl Aa 6 
bis tea; ‘ rey ap Prectiat ’ 
‘ 4 ry 

thoughtful ties, upelled himeelf to an- 


sSwWeOr her as ganuy. 
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Thus Sidney had some quiet minutes to 
regain some semtiance of sellecontrol; so 
that, by the time the dressiug-bel!l rang,she 
was able lo speak without breaking into 
soba, which ten minutes before would have 
been an utter lmposability, although she 
was s) pale and exvausted thatshe was 
very grateful for Stephen's suggestion that 
she should not come down again that even- 
ing. 

Bessio was going to reinain for the night 
at Asiiford with Miss Greville, Mason said, 
as slo assisted her mistress to take off ber 
furs and ber heavy waiking-dress; and 
Sidusey was notsorry lor ber old nurse's 
absence, for, as an old and valued servant, 
she would have felt privileged to ask ques 
tious which might have been difficult to 
auswer; whereas Mason, baving replaced 
Sidney's walkiny attire by a loose cashinere 
dressing-robe, was quite willing to descend 
again to the servants’ hall, and resuine an 
interrupted flirtation with # footunan whe 
was captive to ber charius. 

Left alone in the solitude of her own soft- 
ly lighted and well war.jwed apartinents, 
Sidney was at leisure to think of the events 
ofthe day; but at first she was too exhaust- 
ed, both mentally and physically, to do 
more than repose quietly, 

She lay back on the cushions 0? her arm- 
chair, languid and weak, feeling only that 
it was pleasant to be able to rest after the 
long weary day, that it was pleasant to be 
in wart cosy rooins instead of outin the 
cold and snow, 

She had lowt for the present, the sense of 
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or mossy roota of a fir-tree, or on a brown 
boulder whose hollows are brim full of 
pine-needies, ora iuft of young, silvery, 
upcruimpling fern, 

“What is that little tinkling sound ?’’— 
Miss Sandys hreaks the silence. 

“That is the church-bell,”’ 

“You al ways come to this church ?"’ Mise 
oe inquires carelessly, 

“A Ho dept vy I go w church at all.”’ 

Baffl again, and annoyed by the 
ainused look which she fancies she sees in 
his face, though he is looking straight be- 
fore hitn, Miss Sandys walks along in a 
very dignified fashion, holding her parasol 
over her head and the train of Ser silk gown 
in the other Land. 

“You seem fated to come to my aid in 
time of need,wherever you appear frow.’’ 
she says, ainiling negligently. 

“One night alunost fancy you a knight- 
errant, if chivalry were not extinct all the 
world over,” 

“T hope it is not extinct.”’ 

“It is certainly extinct in civilized coun- 
tries."’ 

“Then may we long remain uncivilized!”’ 

Alter this they walk along in silence for 
another minute or two, 

The tinkling of the chureh-bell has ceased 
suddenly, and there is a great stillness, 
broken only by thesough of thesouth wind 
iu the tops of the tics, 

‘There seem to be plenty of rabbits about 
here.” 

She is looking atthe deep holes a:nong 


| the roota of the trees and In she brown 


misery, the keen intolerable pain which | 


had not left hor for a moment during the | 


past twenty-four hours, 

She had forgotlen in her intense weari- 
ness the danger which imenaced her hus- 
band and the critne of which he had been 
accused, 

It seemed to her as if there had come to 
her a cessation in the battle of life, where 
she could rest for «# while and gather up 
Btrevytl) aygiin for the next enoounter, 

She was so exhausted that her conscious- 
ness of outward things was but vague, her 
iIneimory of what had passed during the day 
but ablurred and indistinet recollection; 
but there still hovered about her a faint 
Consciousness Of Bome danger which 
threatened her husband, and from whieh 
ashe wished to save liu i nm were indeed 
possible. 

[TO BE CONTINUHD, J} 
—— 3° <= 


“Come, Sweetheart!” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR LIFE AND 
LOVE,’’ “PRINCESS CHARMIAN,” 
“s0 NEAR AND YET 8O 
FAR,'’ ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER LI—(conTINUED.) 
HH: was 1 to know that?’’'—a little 


shiarplv. 
“Iiave you never been here be- 
Leite po 

“Nover, indeed! And T devoutly trust 
that I shall never be here ayain.” 

“It is much shorter than the road, if you 
bit upon the right way.” 

“It keems to be my misfortune always to 
hitupen the wrong way. Look at iny para- 
sol!) T must hide it in a ditch somewhere. - 
I can't take it to chureh.”’ 

“What is wrong with it?"’ 

It is ainan’s question, Miss Sandys does 
not condesecend to answer it. 





| the churchyard from the road, with an eld. | 
erly woman in a widow's dress leaning upon | 


He has succeeded in releasing her gown, | 


and is politely heiping her up the other 
side of the guily, among the willow-bushes 


and clumps of furze with which it is | 


lined. 

It is an ignominious position — Miss 
Sandys feels that she could ory, if it had 
not been for her bonnet—to burst into tears 
in one’s Sunday bonnet would be 80 ludi- 
crously inconsistent. 

To look well in a bonnet composed of for- 
get-ine-nots, with sky-blue strings tied se- 
verely under the chin, one must preserve 


banks among the ferns aud blue-bells. 

“There are—too many. But Brabazon 
will soon exterminate them, He is fond of 
potting rabbits,”’ 

**You kuow Colonel Brabagon ?”’ 

“T have known him since he was a little 
boy.”’ 

‘He is married to a cousin of mine.”’ 

“Yes, l know. I have met Mrs. Braba- 
7on."’ 

“Since they came back from India?” 

“Oh, yes! Brabazon *"as not married 
when I went to China,” 

Another pause, while the firs give place 
to Other evergreens—tall laurels and views 
and bay, with here and there a, laurestinus 
covered with clusters of litthe waxen blos- 
BOLLIS, 

The path here is swept and garnisbed,and 
presen‘ ly turns sharply round a corner,and 
onda at alittle iron gate leading into the 
churchyard at the back of the old ivy-muf- 
fled chureh. 

**You cannot lose your way now,” he ob- 
serves, opening the gate to let ber pass 
through. 

‘*You are coming to church ?” 

“Yes. But l am going round to the road 
first.’’ 

lie lifts his hat in a grave salute, closing 
the gate behind her. 

Miss Sandys follows the narrow path be- 
tween the grassy graves round to the front 
of the church. 

Here she finds Hetty and her husband 
waiting for her, 

‘*}ietty, ain 1 fearfully late ?”’ 

*You could not be late here,if you tried,” 
Brabazon langbs, shaking hands with her. 
“T dawdle as much as Tean; but 1 always 
tind invself too soon, You see half the con- 
gregation are still in the road.”’ 

“Suena tine as I’ve had!” Rosalind 
laughs,displaving her torn gloves and para- 
sol to her cousin's syinpathetic eves, 





‘‘Not the slightest!"" Miss Sandyr answers 
very decidedly, and with a considerably 
heightened color. 

“| told you so !’"’—Hetty turns to her hus- 
band. 

#7 know aunt Honoria would be furious 
if Rosalind were asked to meet this young 
nan. 

‘You may fancy when sbe never told moe 
a word aboutthem; it was only after we 
caine back froin Mourne yesterday, Rosa- 
lind, that iny mother-in-law told ime how 
young Fetherstone waa related to you.” 

“I think you all make a great fuss about 
nothing,’ Art observes, following them up 
to the church-porch., 

“I never knew till a week “5° that Hugh 
Fetherstone was related to the Sandyses 
either ; but I know, it he were my cousin, 
I should make no secret of the relationship, 
for there’s not a finer fellow alive,”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Fetherstone himself is well 
enough !"’ Hetty allowed, 

“Oi course I know people run after hitn, 
as they do after every good-looking young 
nan. 

‘But you will never find any of the zen- 
try about bere calling upon a person whose 
relatives kee, the baker’s shop in Kilfi- 
naghty.”’ 

Miss Sandys is angry. 

She has been, in fact, very ey 4 speech- 
less with indignation for the last five imin- 
ules, 

The service in the little dim church is a 
long one, but it is not long enough to give 
her wrath time to cool. 

This low-born young man—this Fether- 
stone of Meadowsweet—bas dared to ad- 
dress her, bas spoken to heras if he were 
her equal—he, the son of a cook ! 

bie has dared even to quote poetry to her, 
to touch her hand, to dictate to ber where 
she shall walk and where she shall not 
walk—he whom she should never have ad- 
dreased, whose assistance she would have 
repelled with soorn—or #0 she tells herself 
—if she had had the faiptest idea of his 
identity. 

And he had known who she was all the 
time! 

He had been laughing in his sleeve at ber 
stupidity probably. 

And she—she had called hima swell in 
her own mind, a princeof Thule! It is ab- 
surd—it is unbearable ! 

Leaving the church with Hetty when the 
service is over, they come upon the offen- 
der standing at the church-gate talking to 
Colonel Brabazon. 

Hetty bows to bim very graciously—Mr. 
Fetherstone raises his hat froin the crisp 
locks which had glittered so fairly in the 
sunshine yesterday while he and Rosalind 
floated idly upon the glassy sea under 
Mourne Head. 

In jooking at Hetty he cannot very well 
help glancing at her companion, 

Whether he expects any recognition in 
that quarter or not cannot be known; but, 
if he does, he is disappointed, for Miss 
Sandys, looking straigut at him as she 
yasses that there may be no mistake about 
t, cuts him dead. 

The Brabazons carry Rosalind back to 
Monkswood to luncheon, 

The avenue trom the gate to the house is 
very long, but the young Jime-leaves che- 
quer it with soft diaphanous shadow, sheets 
of blue-bells stretch away on eitber band 
under the trees. 

The little fawns stare at them out of the 





She ison the point of relativg her adven- 
ture in the sunk tence and describing the 
hero of it, when she sees hin coming into 


his arin. 

He is looking neither tothe right nor to 
the leit, but is walking very straight, talk- 
ing to bis companion, who hasa large,rather 
course, red faces, light waving bair begin- 
ning to turn gray, a Short nose, ana round 


| blue eves, and is very handsomely dressed 


acalin and severe deineanor, a seraphic | 


composure of countenance, whereas she 
knows her eyes are angry, ber cheeks 
aflame; it nay even be that the bonnet— 
horrible thought !—is awry upon her head. 

“T wonder bow my grand-uncie Fether- 
stone wentto church? Though indeed 1 
don't suppose he went!’ she pouts spite- 
fully. 

“If he did,he would have made an easier 
way to it than this,” 

“But there is a much easier way,’ the 
young inan persists, landing ber at last’ in 
the fir wood. “Why did you leave the path 
by which you had crossed the felds?”’ 

“The pati! I suppose there were a bun- 
dred !"' she declares, pinning up the torn 
floumce to the best of ber ability, her para- 
sol and Prayer-book reposing among the 
pine-needles at her feet. 

“Oh, rabbit-tracks! But there is a path 
through the fields tom the back of your 
house, across a plank into the wood, and #o 
into the shrubbery close tothe church.” 





“T often heard what short cuts were, and | 


now I know,” Miss Sandys declares iil- 
temperedly, tinding her skirt will not hang 
properly, but despairing of improving it by 
ineans Of the pins at Ler disposal. The young 
Inap picks up her parasol and Prayer-book, 
aud wands tLlein bo ler, 


| 


They waik on lozether through the dark 
wood. 

J e air is fu ‘ res pungent sinei 
{1 ira j “4 f v ~ ect ver 
head a in ; ¢ wii to Shut out the 
May suushin ‘ re liere and lbere, 
Rtinds its way cli « break in the 


dark yreen Catwrys in a long beau- 


tiful slant of sisisty is 


u ihe rough bark people ?’ 


in silk and crape, 

“Who are those people?’’ Miss Sandys 
asks very quickly, touching her cousin’s 
“rin. 

Hetty turns to logk, putting up her eye- 
glass. 

“Why, don’t you know? Those are your 
cousins — the Fetherstones of Meadow- 
sweet.”’ 

“The Fetherstones of Meadowsweeet !” 

“Yes. That is Hugh Fetherstone, and the 
woman is bis mother. Doesen’t she look 


| every inch a cook ? 


“And yet lam sure she paid fourteen 
shillings a yard for that black silk !"’ 

“My dear, don't stare at them 80!" Bra- 
bazon ex postulates, 

“Oh, Mr. Fetherstone won't see! He 
never conde-cends to take any notice of me 
when his mother is with him, because he 
knows I don’t bow to her, though I should 
to him. 

“And he treats Lady Brabazon in just the 
same way.”’ 

“T think he is right,’’ Art observes calin- 
ly, twisting his moustache. 

“But if he expects us to notice a woman 


who has been a cook——"’ 
“IT don't know that he expects it; do 
you ?”’ 


“You need not be rude, Arthur. Your 
mother never called upon Mrs. Fether- 
stone.”’ 

“And iny mother inade a dunce of her- 
self!’’ Art says undutifully. “I always 
call ypou Mrs. Fetherstone.”’ ‘ 

“Cin gentiemen can do what they like! 
Your visiting at Meadowsweet and your 
inocher visiting there are two very different 
things.”’ 

‘‘] am sure Mrs. Fetherstone t ks 80. 
Art Gatters himself inoorrigi! 

Hietty’s wrath boils over. 

“Rosalind, I put it to you. Dogs your 
mother intend to take any notice of 4 


’ 


i¢se 


ferny hollows, 

The wood-doves mourn tmelodiously ; 
down in the more sheltered brakes at the 
bottom of the lawn the bawthorns are in 
blossom—the faint perfumes comes to them 
a8 they walk slowly under the liime-boughs 
on the warm pufts of the south wind, 

“Het y talks a great deal of nonsense 
about the Fetherstones,’’ Colonel Brabazon 
says, inaking a cutat the blue-bells with 
his stick. 

He is walking with Miss Sandys, his wife 
leading the way with old Sir Hercules Bra- 
bazon, and he approaches the subject as if 
le were a little shy of it, having seen the 
insolent look in Rosalind’s eyes at the 
church-ygate. 

“But nobody can deny Mrs, Fetherstone’s 

origin, Arthur.”’ 
| “Of course, 1 know that. But everybody 
knows Hugh—he dines ai the best houses, 
and plays tennis and dances with the girls. 
And why shouldn’t he ? 

“The Fetnerstones are one of the best 
fainilies in the county, and Hugh hiinseilt 
as bigh-minded and gentlemanly a fellow 
| a8 I ever inet.”’ 
| 
| 





‘*But his motber was a cook !”’ 

“Well, she was; and she isas vulgar a 
woman as ever lived, though I would not 
give Hetty the satistaction of allowing it— 
good-natured and unassuming, and would 
be most charitable, but that I believe the 
poor people about nourish a vendetta 
against her for changing her religion ; but 
she is nota bit more of a lady than her 
cousin Mrs, Fury who keeps the baker's 
shop at Kiltin. 

“Stili the poor woman can’t help being as 
she was born, and I think the deference 
with which Hugh treats her is adinirable— 
if she had been a royal princess he oould 
not show ber more respeet.’’ 

“She ishis own mother. Of course he 
should show her respect.”’ 

“Oh, @ great Inany sons Who are .nade as 
much ot a8 Hugh is would soon fight shy 
of a mother like Mrs. Fetherstone!’’ Bra- 
bazon BAYS, With a shrug. 

‘Hetty is quite right in saying nobody 


could be expected to call upon her,’ Rosa- 
irks LN vy a it er very care 
ofS : 
“*hvOSallnd, a thougnt you nad more 
sens 
‘‘] Lave notsense en ugh to acknowledge 


these people, Art, if that is what you 
) inean,”’ 


“Well, lcen‘t help you, if you won't,” 
Art = ys, glancing at her, half vexed haif 
amused. 

“But I thought,of all people inthe world, 
you would have been above such nonsense, 
Aud I think you will bea dunce if you re- 
fuse w acknowledge your cousin Hugh 
Fetherstone.”’ 

“Please don't call him my cousin.” 

“Of course the Brabazons won't ask him 
to meet you if you really Object to it. And 
I don't suppose Hugh linwself cares ai jt 
whether you do or net. 

“Bat I think you are acting against your 
own honest convictions, Rosalind ; and, i! 
you are the girl Ltake you for, you won't 

et lietty bias you, or your mother either.” 

Rosalind does rather despise the pride 
which is so conspicions in her cousin Hetty 
—and other members of ber mothers 
fainily. 

The vory fact of this leads her uneon- 
sciously to look more leniently on the 
mesalliance upon which they lay 80 inuech 
stress, 

And even the young inan’s own conduct, 
which a few mninutes before had seemed to 
her so unpardonable, appears much less 
hemous now since she had allowed her- 
self, 


‘*Woman-like, totake revenge too deep for a tran- 
sient wrong.** 


“Of course, if I ineet Mr. Fetherstone at 
Monkaswood,”’ she begins, 

“You won't cut him dead?” Art finishes, 
looking at ber, and langhing. 

“T gould searcely be guilty of such rude. 
ness to one of Lady Brabsazon’s fmends—at 
Lady Brabazon’s house !’’ 

“Well, Hugh isa great friend of Lady 
Brabazon's—it seems the elder brother who 
died seven or eight months ago was her 
agentaud Hugh has taken his place—not in 
the ageucy, but in her regards, 

“She was always very found of Hugh asa 
lad—a great deal fonder than she was of ine 
when I used to stay bere, long ayo.” 

‘Has he any other brothers?” 

“No—there were only two—Toimn and 
Hugh. When Toin died, Hugh came back 
from China to look after the farina, It be- 
Jongs to him now.” 

‘Has he any sisters ?”’ 

“No, fortuuately.”’ 

“Why fortunately ?” 

“Well you see, it would have been so 
much worse tor girls, They could go no- 
where without the mother, even if people 
asked them, which | don’t suppose they 
would.” 

“No, 1 suppose not.” 

They walk on in silence fora ininute or 
two, following Hetty’s brocaded mantle 
and Shimmering jet bonnet and old Sir 
Hercules’ white hair fluffing out under his 
hat. 

“If I were a girl,’’ Art Savs, in his lazy 
way,, “I should be certain to fall desper- 
ately in love with Hugh Fetbherstone.”’ 

‘Perhaps you would not, if you were a 
girl. Men always adinire other,inen whom 
women, do not adinire,’’ 

“I don’t Know how any gitl could help 
adiniring Hugh.” 

“Don't you 2?” 

‘“No,nor falling in love with him either.” 

“My dear Art, if every girl who met him 
fell in love with Mr. Fetherstone——”’ 

“Well, that night be awkward !”’ Art al- 
lows, laughing. 

“| have nu doubt he is very susceptible!" 
Miss Sandys says negligently, looking 
straight before her at Hetty’s shimmering 
bonnet. 

“There you are wrong. I don’t believe I 
ever tet a icilow so unsusceptible—so 
proof against Woiuin’s arts. 

“T would stake all 1 am worth that Hugh 
Fether tone hus never been in love in his 
life.’ 

“What a Sir Galaiad !"’ Rosalind laughs, 
shrugging her pretty snoulders, 

“And he is just the kind of fellow who 
will have the attack badly when he does 
getit,’ Art adds carelessly—s»% carelessly 
that Miss Sandys glances round at him to 
see if hes Conveying a Warning to her with 
regard to any future amusement she may 
propose to herselt in which his friend shail 
play a conspicuous part. 

But Art is staring atthe white facade of 
tie house with its piliard portico, and Mists 
Sandys is lain to believe there was no ar- 
riere pensee in the careless speech. 

They tind old Lady Brabazon waiting for 
thein under the portico—a taded little old 
woinaninacap of slirtuip-pink satin and 
feathers wonderful to behold, 

Sbe talis in love with Rosalind at first 
sight, not only ler ier good looks, but tor 
her bright, fresh, taking manner, and the 
tall pretty girl, ou ber side, takes a fancy to 
the old woman, who is as clever and agree- 
able as she is eccentric, and much better 
company than Hetty, who finds bar society 
such a bo @, 

It ix cool and pleasant in the great shady 
dining-rooim, and Miss Sandys appreciates 
the chicken salad and iced champagne. 

Laty Brabazou announces her intention 
of catling upon Mrs, Sandys on the follow- 
ing day, and also of carrying her dear 
daughter back with her to dinner at Monks- 
wood, it Mrs, Sandys enters no o'jection to 
such an unceremonious proceeding. 

Rosalind is sure that her mother will en 
ter no objection,the wild beauties of Mourne 





Castle aud its overhanging woods have Le- 
gun to weary her a little, to say nothing 
the uncouth habits of the servants. 

But as long as Rosalind finds pleasure 1!) 
ber new possession Mrs. Sandys will not 
urge her to return to civilization. 

By-and-by she wi begin w Ht 
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from her friends on the subject of her 
daughter's brilliant prospects, the engage 
inent having only been inade public a lew 
days before they |3ft London, at Rosalind’s 
particular request. 

Rosalind has also begged of Art and 
Hetty not to mention itto Lady Brabazon 
or any one else fora while at least, to buth 
their and her mothers great amusement, 
But Miss Sandys has a rovted objection to 
playing the role of an engaged young lady, 
and ber mtober, much aa she should like to 
talk about her future son-in-law, his wealth 
and his title, is obliged to huinor her whiin 
here,as she had been obliged to huinor it in 
London. 

Gwen and Rosalind leave the dining-room 
together, Gwen holding her cousin’s pretty 
hand—the hand adorned by the pearl and 
diamond ring. 

‘“*We shall have Lord Rushout over here 
very soon, I expect!"’ she siniles,looking at 
the ring. 

“He promised to come in the Pilgrin, 
after he has been to Norway.”’ 

“T suppose he is the happiest man in 
Christendoin ?”’ 

“Vere is very sensible,’’Miss Sandys says 
sedately. 

They are standing in the winter garden, 
among strange paling and cactil and stiff 
inysterious aloes, and the warin air is full 
of foreign odors,and vast fan-shaped leaves 
hang over their heads, 

‘**You tnean by that that Lord Rushout 18 
not a demonstrative lover?’ Gwen says, 
studying her cousin’s calm smiling face 
through ber spectacles. 

“He is not demonstrative in any role, I 
think.’’ 

“Well, no, I snouldn't suppose he was, 
But you like him uone the worse for that, 
Rosalind ?”’ 

“Certainly not. Of all things, I should 
hate a lover who acted the Romeo.”’ 

“IT don’t think it would suit Lord Rusb- 
out to act the Romeo,’’ Gwen laughs, shak- 
ing her sleek brown head. 

Lise Sandys does not answer. 

She is wondering if she should really ob- 
ject to a little nore cf the Romeo in Lord 
Rushout’s manner—if « little real love- 
making might not be a very pleasant thing 
in this dreamy sunshiny place, for in- 
stance. 

But she knows very well that, if her 
fiancee were beside her now, much as he 
undoubtedly cares for her, it would proba- 
bly never occur to him to make a tender or 
a passionate speech. 

“He will make a good husband,’’ Gwen 
observes thoughtfully, ‘and that is more 
than some of the Romeos do, 

“And now tell ne—what do you think of 
your cousin, Hugh Fetherstone ?” 

” «Think of him?’ Rosalind repeats, with 
astart which proves that she had been 
thinking of him atthat moment. 

“Don’t you think him very bamdsome ?”’ 

“Well, yes. I suppose he would be con- 
sidered rather nice looking.” 

“Rather nice looking! Why, Rosalind,he 
is handsome !”’ 

“IT have met him twice,’’ Rosalind says, 
with an odd little shrug. 

“To-day, coming over the hill, he had to 
pull me out of that dirty ditch by the fir 
woods.”’ 

‘“‘And did you know who he was?’’ Gwen 

ks, opening ber eyes. 
elt had Leswec és you think I should 
have accepted his assistance ?”’ 

“You would not have been such a goose 
as to refuse it!’’ 

“T would have refused it. 
a thousand tiimes rather have been 
scramble out by myself. 

“If there is one thing more deplorably 
undignified than another, it is clawing 
wildly ata hand held out to haul you by 
inain force up the face of a steep clay- 
bank. 

“And fancy me in a bonnet too, and en- 
cumbered with a Prayer-book and parasol! 

was too absurd !” 

“—_ shouldn't have minded, if Mr. Fether- 
stone were ny Knight-errant,’’Gwen laughs 
shaking ner head. 

But Kosalind’s vexed blue eyes are upon 
the white azalea-blossoins, ig upon her 
ousin’s pretty carinine cheeks. 

’ She is Gendering what Mr. Fetherstone 
is thinking of her at this moment, and the 
wonder deepens her own wild-rose color— 
first to have found ber perched on that nar- 
row shelf on the face of the cliff, weeping 
idiotically, they begged in a sunk face 
among furze bushes, in asilk gown and 

-blue bonnet! 
What a big dunce he must think her! 
And then her conduct afterwards—conduct 
of whieh no well-bred gentleman should 
been guilty! : 

sh eould she have passed him with that 
insolent stare! : 

How bis handsome lip must have curled 
as she walked on with Hetty, sel f-satistied 
the wound to her pretty pride salved by 

‘ worthy act! 

"es wean thought of it makes her cheeks 


burn. 


Besides,I had 
leit to 


How could she have so far forgotten her- | 


selt as by such ill-bred rudeness to have 


absolutely placed herself on a lower level | 


. x 
than this low-born young mans 

How shall she meet hin, if it happens 
that the Fates bring them together for the 
third time? 
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The Grave’s Secret. 
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turning from the counter to the cor- 
ner by the window over which swun 
« piacard bearing the legend “Post Office 
upon it, and glancing through ber s 
cles at the small row of jars which were 
| ade todo duty as letter holders, “Any 
letters for our house, Mr. Bristol ?’’ 

Mr. Bristoi, the senior of that name, who 
was tov rheumatic to weigh groceries, was 
deaf asa post, end had perhaps the least 
natural talent fur the reading of dubious 
Scrip that could be found in the rsop of 
any living man; and besides this, could 
never tind his spectacles—roused himself 
from anapin which he had been indulg- 
ing, looked bewildered, and seemed fer a 
moment dubious as to what he should do 
next. 

But seeing that Mra, Wright’s eyes were 
fixed upon the jars, decided that she want- 
ed a letter, and reaching up, slowly took a 
few of thein down, and with much deliber- 
ation, spread them before her like a pack of 
cards. 

“I’ve put my specks some’rs,"’ he said, 
“but where I dunno, Took ’em over, and 
sort out what's yourn, Mrs. Wright." 

This was old Mr. Bristol's usual style of 
performing the business of country post. 
master. 

As it was an honest place, little harm 
caine of it. 

Often people carried their neighbors’ let- 
ters to them, when they happened to pass 
their gates, and the only registered letter 
that ever yet has been sent to Wrighbtville 
was considered an insult to the community 
at large. 

But that was long afterthe evening on 
which Mrs. Wright asked if there were any 
letters for ‘her house.”’ 

Peering over the little row spread before 
her, she saw that there was one—a small 
envelope—addressed in a delicate lady’s 
hand to “James Wright.’”’ 

“That’s Jitn,’’ said the old lady. .“Who 
can have writ to him?” 

There were no more. 

Sho put her single epistle in her pocket, 
peaked the rest towards Mr. Bristol, and 
nodded at him, 

Mr. Bristol nodded in reply, re-jarred 
the letters, perched himself upon his stool, 
and went to sleep again. 

Then the younger Bristol helped the old 
lady into her chaise, handed in her basket 
of groceries, and she drove away, with the 
letter in her pocket, and a queer feeling, 
half fear and half anger, at ber beart, as she 
said over and over again, talking aloud to 
herself, as the old white horse plodded 
along the lonely road—“*Who has writ to 
Jim, I wonder?” 

Maggie the tnaid came out to carry in tha 
basket, when Mra. Wright stopped at her 
own gate, and sbe herself walked into the 
kitchen. 

There was a great fire there, and on it the 
kettle was boiling, steam rushing from its 
spout in one long streain. Before this fire, 
Mrs. Wright now stood and warmed her 
bands, 

“I wonder who has writ to Jim,” she 
said. “If I'd thought it was that girl, I'd 
throw it into the fire.” 

‘Then a story she had heard of someone 
who had feloniously opened an envelope by 
holding it over the steain of a tea-kettle oc- 
curred to her mind, 

“T wonder whether it would open in that 
way,” she said. ‘It couldn't be any great 
harm just to satisfy myself that itisn’t from 
her. Sinn is but a boy,and I am his mother, 
I think, according to law, I'd have a right, 
I ought to, anyhow.” 

Then the hand which held the letter out- 





Aw letters ?”’ asked the Widow Wright, 


| stretched itgeif. 


The streain of steain beat against the flap 
of the envelope. 

In a moment or 80, it hung loose, limp, 
and wet in her hands. 

“I’ll go and put iny bonnet away,” she 
said, in an unnatural sort of tone, and hur- 
ried up-stairs. 

‘T’in his mother,’’ she said again, as she 





| from the envelope. 





| word. 


sat down in her chair, and drew the letter 
‘It's right I should 
know.”’ 

Then she cast her eves over the writing. 
There was not much af it, Just this— 


“DEAR JAMES,—I know, after 
duct, it is my place to write first. I was 
naughty. Please forgive ime. Isn’t that 
humble enough? And if you do, come 
and take me to the picnic to-inorrow, 

“Your own, 
“NELLY.” 


“It is from that girl,’ said Mra. Wright. 
“It's from ber. And things have gone far 
enough. And he hasn't told his nother a 
Oh, how hard itisto bear. That 
girl 1 don’t want Jim to warry; but of all 


my con- 


| girls, that one.”’ 


| 


She rocked herself to and‘fro, 

“There's been a quarrel,” she said at last, 
“and she’s written thisto inake it up. If 
he never got it, he'd never speak. I know 
his pride. She comes of a p or lot. I hate 
her; she’s a bad wife for Jim. I think it is 
iny duty not to give itto him. I'!l think it 


over.”’ 

Then she opened the drawer of her bur- 
eau in which she kept valuables or money, 
and thrust the letter in and locked it up. — 

Sbe had tle to think the tmnatte + 
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Miranda,” maid the old lady. “She expects 
it, I think.” 

And Jim, inwardly moved, by the re- 
membrance of Nellie Barlow, and a wish to 
make her jeal reed to the proposition. 
He took Miranda to the picnic next core 
and Nelly was there, and saw them togeth- 
er; and remembering her note, written in 
a moment of softness, when the wish to re- 
call certain angry words she had said to 
Jim, was strong upon her, she grew sick 
with shame. 

She bad beld ber hand out in reconeilia- 
tion, and he had not taken it. 

Could anytbing make a woman imore In- 
dignant ? 

% fter that she had never even looked at 
in. 

Old Mra, Wright, baving kept Jim’s let- 
ter a few days, felt that tou much explana- 
tion would ben were she to give 
it to him after so longa delay. Besides it 
would be well for her son that he should 
not see it. 

He would, of course, marry his cousin 
Miranda—only a second cousin—a girl she 
liked, and who would never set herself up 
above her mother-in-law, a girl who did 
not, like poor Nellie, look aggravatingly 
stylish. 

But Jim did not marry Miranda. No one 
will ever know 
would have accepted hii or not. 


After awhile ahe inarried a Mr. Wise- 


ee I was you,and take your cousin 





man, who was better off than Jiim, and old | 


enough to be bis father, 

And Nelly, too, married. 

While her heart burnt with resentment 
against her old lover, she chose a new one, 


| been in use in Berlin since last year, 


a dark, moody, silont sort of inan, who car- | 


ried her away to London, whence there 
caine rumors now and then that she was not 
happy—tbhat ber husband led a wild life, 
Once someone declared that he was a very 
madman in his jealousy, and locked her 
in her room at times, 

But no one knew whether it was true or 
not. Her parents would never say any- 
thing about her. 

As tor James Wright, he had gone to 
church to see her married, and had gone 
hoine with a headache. The next day he 
was delirious, A brain fever had set in, 
and the doctors shook their heads over 
him, What hbesaidin bis deliriuin only 
his mother understood, but if she oould 
have undone the deed she tad done, she 
would have thanked Heaven. 


For weeks he lay at death’s door, and 
then a pale shadow crept about the house, 
the wreck of bright bandsome James 
Wright. His beauty was gone, and no one 
felt quite sure about histmind. He an- 
swered sensibly enough when he was 
spoken to, but voluntarily he never spoke, 

After a whilo be felt strong enough to do 
farm work, and dia what his mother sug- 
gested, and she grew used to his altered 
ways, And so matters rested when, ten 
years from her wedding-day, Nelly came 
back to her father’s hoine in a widow's cap, 
And the people of Wrightville learnt that 
her husband was dead, and began to won- 
der whether he had left her any money. 

Jim, ploughing inthe ee peer field saw 
her as she sat upon the old homestead 
a, and stood fora moment staring at 
ier, Then he left his plow in the turrow, 
his horses standing where nag | were, and 
went home. His mother saw biin coming. 

He trainped over the vegetable beds and 
trod down the young corn, He sought no 
path, As the bee flies, he sougiit the door- 
way at which his mother stood staring at 
hitmn, and walked into the kitchen past her 
without a word. 

“Jim, my boy,” said the old 
‘what is it?” 


woman, | 





| 
} 


He inade no answer,but went to his room | 


and straight to bed. For hours he never 
spoke to her. Then he began to babbie. 
He uttered Nelly’s naine. He reproached 
her with inconstancy. Hecalled her ten- 
der names in one breath, and cursed her in 
the next. Then he gave one wild cry and 
sprang up in his bed and dropped 
again with his eyes staring towards Heaven. 

Hie was dead. ‘Tle mother knew that be- 
fore they told her so, The next day a cof- 
fin stood in the low-ceiled parlor, and in it 
lay a pale statne with closed eyes, all that 
was left of Janes Wright. One by one the 
friends and neighbors caine softly in to look 
at him, and went away often in tears, 

At last came one woman—a ftair woman 
in a widow's cap and veil—who stood 
longer thanthe rest looking at the still, 
white face, and at her own request, was 
left alone with it. And as she stood there, 
with thoughts for which there are no words 
trooping through ber mind, an inner door 
opened and an old woman crept in. 

It was Mrs. Wright, broken down at last, 
and with the strange, restless light of an 
unsettied intellect in her light blue eyes, 

She held an old letter in her band, and it 


back | 


rustied as she slowly crossed the room and | 


stood beside the coffin. 

“Jiin,’’ she said, “here’s your letter. I 
have been thinking it over, and since you 
take it so hard,you'd better lave it. Wake 
up, Jim; here’s your letter.’’ 

Sutthe white,frozen hands lay still upon 
the chest, and other sinall, living wotnan’s 
ands grasped it instead. Nellie knew her 
letter, and knew all the story now. 

“Here is your letter, Jim,’ slie 
pered. “Ob, Jin, Jin! and she laid it 
softiy under the white flowers upon the 
and, stooping, kissed the waxen 
brow, “Ob, Jitu, Jim! she 


said avain.,and let her ack ve 


w hbis- 


bosom, 
and 


now whether Miranda | entertaininent, and by at 


. . : - ; : 
Scientific and Useful, 
~ Upor Down.—An Illinois philanthropiet 
wishes to benefit the poor by Leaching them 
to eat thir bread and butter with the but- 
tered side down. He says that the sense of 
taste is most acute on the tongue, and that 


@ very sinall amount of butter is satisiactory 
if put in the obviously right spot. 


LIME AND SALT.—Lime slaked with a 
solution of salt ip water and then properly 
thinned with skin imitk from witel all the 
cream has been taken, makes a permanent 
whitewash for outdoor work, ana, it is said, 
renders the wood incombuatibie. It is an 
excelient wash for preserving woud sad jor 
all farm purposes. 

WATERED MILK.—A German test for 
watered inilk consists in dipping a well- 
polished knitting needle into a vessel of 
inilk, and then linmediatety with-drawin 
itin an upright position, If the milk 
pure, a drop of the fluid will bang to the 
needle; but the addition of even a sinail 
portion of water will prevent the adherence 
of the drop. 


Tue Dioscorr.—The dioseope does for 
the eye what the telephone does to the ear. 
An objective lens is fittedgjin some hall of 
lectric wire coin- 
munication is established with a small 
white glass “rt in a room at any distance, 
Excluding the light from this room, a com- 
rete reflection fs obtained of what is pase. 
Ing in the hall. 


PAVING.—A new form of paving has 
Lay- 
ere of bricks are put down from four to mx 
inches in length, and impregnated with 
asphaite. Alteratime they absorb from 
tifteen totwenty per cent. of the bituinnious 
inatter, becoining remarkable elastic and 
capable of resisting pressure and damp. 
This new paving Insts much longer than 
any of the others, and it offlera a sure fvot- 
hold to horses. 


Sponces.—It is alleged that the cheap 
sponges sold in the streets are really old 
sponges cleansed with chloride of lime. If 
this be the fact, they must be sources of 
danger by way of infection. The Lancet 
however doubts the fact. ‘There is alwayaa 
large quantity of sponge in the market 
which is too poor in quality to be sold at the 
shopa,and it is bawked about the streets and 
disposed of at low prices, 

LiquIp STEEL.—A rolling mill bas been 
devised for rolling molten iron or steel ina 
liquid state. According w thins, the rolls 
are cart hollow, so #8 to receive a current of 
water which will maintain « sufficiently 
Jow teinperature, and the metal is to run 
from a “hopper or distributor and fall be- 
tween the rolls, becoming cooled on con- 
tract with them. The effect of this procens, 
it is said, is to free the inetal entirely from 
gases. 

Lirk CHANCES.—It 1000 be taken as the 
average standard number of deaths among 
all classes taken together for a given period 
than the number of clergyinen who die 
during the period in only 556, or barely 
more than half of the average; that of gar- 
deners, whose occupation is nearly as favor- 
able to a long life,is 559; that of agricultural 
laborers, 653; of farmers, 675, and of inedi- 
cal men, 1125. The highest death rate, that 
of persons engaged in hotels, is 2205: that 
of innkeepers is 1521, and of brewers, 1361, 


Farm ‘and arden. 


BARBED Wikk.—A farsner in Maryland 
has been es rn with barbed wire 
fences for telephone use,and announces that 
farmers and others will soon adopt them for 
this purpose, 


WormMs.—It is said that the simplest re- 
medy for worins in cattle, sheep and hogs 
isturpentine mixed witha little teed or 
given in linseed oilor gruel; two ounces 
for a cow and one-fourth or less for sinaller 
aniimals, 


THF Hoos.—In weaning young pigs it is 
not necessary lo remove them all at one 
tine. Takeaway the strongest first, leay- 
idg the weakest for a week or two longer. 
As each is removed it leaves a larger ainount 
of nourishtnent for the remainder, and by 
thus weaning them the weaker pigsare ena- 
bled to get a better start. 


STrock.—This is the best season for pro- 
curing linproved stock, as many breeders 
usually haveasurplus at this time, tor 
which they nay not find scoommodations 
during the winter,and will sell at moderate 
yrices, Besides this fact the buyer has a 
arger nutnber froin which to select, thus 
having better opportunities of securing first 
class stock, 


CUTTINGS,—A correspondent says that he 
keeps culltings perfectiy safe through win- 
ter by choosing a dry place in his garden, 
opening @ trench one toot deep, pincing the 


| cuttings In sinall bundles perpendicularly, 


| working tine earth or sand 


among thei, 
Cover with earth and ridge up to turn off 


water. Boards of course litter nay be 
thrown over, 
BUTTER QUALITIES.—There is no safe 


method of determining the butter qualities 


ofa berd except by churning the iilk of 
each cow separately. ‘The bulk of the inilk 
ismota sure indication. Very often the 


cow that gives but a tnoderate quantity of 


nay vield the largest ainountoft 
gu .herd a Ki ‘ lye t 
+ « x erin 
_ fe 7 
* 
. ’ 7 ‘ 
— iniess the nerits 
their sires and dams are well known. 
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THE RULE OF LIFE, 

Grace of manner, courtesy of speech, 
reverence for elders and superiors, consid. 
eration for equals, gentleness towards the 
weak, the young, and interiors, a blinding 
ot the eves towards either poverty or for- 
tune—these mark the gentleman and the 
gentlewoman, 





Clothing and the appointments of life are 
subject to the chances and changes of for- 
tune, but manners and speech, rather than 
the pomps and the poverties, indicate the | 


divergence between high and low blood, 
noble and ignoble qualities, 

“Like mother, like daughter,’’ and ‘Like 
father, like son,’ are ancient proverbs 
which, meaning anything, must signify 
that qualities, as well as teatures, are an in- 
heritance which are likely to become a part | 
of one’s natural possessions. 

A lack of refinement in one’s manner, or 
any incivility in one's ordinary personal 
address, ought certainly to be a matter of 
regret to the person whose daily life dis- 


plays such a detect. 

Bat itis by no means uncon men for men 
and women to think, or pretend to ‘think, 
that rudeness of manner and neglect of the 
courtesies of life are evidence of a strong 
character; and that a coarse and uncivil | 
habit of speech isan admirable proof that 
the speaker is a ‘‘plain, blunt man,’’ who is 
above sham and pretence. 

Now, while coarseness may exist along 
with strength of character and righteous- 
ness of life, it is always a blemish to them, | 
and never a help. 

It is, of course, true that refinement fs 
not righteousness,and that a rude and igné- | 
rant saint is always better, in God's sight, if 
notin man’s, than a refined and iatellec- 


tual sinner. 

But that is not the question at issue. The 
only point concerning which one ought to 
think isthe question whethera lack of gra- 
ciousness in character, and courtesy in man- 
ner, is in itself good or bad, 

Unfortunately, there is too common aten 
its Question | | aer 


H 


Badness is sometinn [x lished P| s is 


somnetimes rough; therefore, illogically con- 


cludes the hasty reasoner, auxious to excuse 


| vital in the heart betore it can blossom into 


/ can change their model, but they know not 


THE SATURDAY 


his own coarseness, rude strength is better 
than courteous strength. 

This shallow argument finds plenty of ac- 
ceptance, because it isa great deal easier 
for most people to be thoughtlessly coarse 
than to be studiously gentle; and so they 
conclude that it is a matter of little moment 
whether the manners are attractive or not. 

Every one who is trying to lead a good 
life, should also try to lead a winsome and 
courteous lite. By abandoning gentleness 
of disposition and graciousness of word 
and deed, he throws away a means of 
growth, and an effective weapon. 

- —an a ee 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





One of the fashionable schools of New 
York has introduced a new thing called slum- 
brous comeliness, which teaches the young 
ladies to assumes graceful poses in bed, to 
keep the mouth shut, how to snore, etc. 

An English aeronaut says that ballooning 
has saved his life, and he believes that the 
pure, unadulterated oxygen which exists 
about a mile above the surface of the earth 
would be a great benefit to invalids if they 
would make the ascent. 

In Naples considerable success has fol- 
lowed the removal of portions of diseased 
lungs in animals. More than filty per cent. 
of the cases recovered, and it is thought the 
time willcome when it will bea recognized 
part of surgical practice. 

From the report of the directors of con- 
vict prisons in England, it is tound that the 
total number of persons in custody under 
sentence of penal servitude is 8,574. In 
1869 the number was 11,660. There has 
been a steady decrease from that date to 
the present time. 

A CELEBRATED Parisian dentist is quoted 
as saying that children whose education is 
forced, lose their teeth early in life,and cites 
numerous instances in proof of his asser- 
tion. He says the phosphorus and lime 
needed by the teeth is used up by learning 
the sciences of professors. 

THERE is more railway travel in Massa- 
chusetts than in any other State in the Union. 
The number of passengers carried by the 
roads last year was 53,000,000. Pennsylva- 
nia comes next with 50,000,000, and New 
York third, with 44,000,000. Illinois, New 
Jersey and Ohio follow in theorder named. 

CHARACTER is the united product of 
thinking, feeling and doing. It is a mistake 
to make action correspond with knowledge 
without the intervention of teeling ; it will 
not be ruled out. Knowledge must be made 


conduct, and the continual passing of right 
feeling into right action alone can form a1 
worthy character. 

A SCIENTIFIC man, writing from Florida, 
speaks of the great advantages houses have 
there, as well as in South Alabama, in being 
built upon pillars, and having no cellars. 
The cellar atmosphere is a prolific source of 
disease, and increases by seventy-five per 
cent. the risk from malaria. With the 
houses upon pillars, there is always a free 
circulation of air beneath. 

It may certainly be said of some people 
that affectation is their nature. Nobody 
has ever seen them without it. They are 
incorrigible from native incompetence. 
They have no standard apart from the peo- 
ple about them, or the images which a tee- 
ble fancy constructs out of books. They 


what it isto be themselves. They cannot 
grasp things firmly or hold opinions defin- 
itely enough to be natural. 

THE taking of an excessive amount ot 
food leads not only to disturbances of diges- 
tion, but also to injury to the power of ab 
sorption ; and this may become a_ serious 
matter. Moderation in eating and drinking 


EVENING POS1. 





should be the rule of life. To eat \Ovdghib le 


ployment, whatever it may be, and cannot 
attain any real success in it, for, to make it 
subserve the ends of mankind, the very op- 
posite qualities are required. From clean 
ing a street up to regulating the affairs of a 
nation, the character that is put into the 
work is what will determine its value, and 
only that can be put in which already ex- 
ists in the worker. 

PARIsIaN horse cars are allowed to carry 
only a certain numbe: of passengers—ten 
standing on the front platform, ten on the 
rear platform, and as many in the car as 
are allowed to have seats. Those inside 
pay fifty centimes (ten cents), and those 
outside twenty-five centimes. When a car 
has its complement the gates are shut, a 
sign is hung out, reading, ‘‘filled,’’ and no 
one can enter. 

. A Connecticut jeweler says that, sin- 
gular as it may seem, no watch will keep 
the same time with two people,and if passed 
from one person to another for use, must be 
subjected to re-regulation. This is said 
to be owing to the temperature of the 
wearer, and it is claimed that the mere phy- 
sical difference in gait and movement of 
different persons will affect the keeping of 
absolutely accurate time, and that it is 
also aflected in a slight degree by the mag- 
netism of the wearer. 

SimPLE integrity, simple fairness, simple 
justice to rich and poor alike, giving to each 
one his rightful dues, striving neither to 
oversell nor to underbuy goods or labor, in- 
curring no debts that admit of a possible 
doubt of being promptly met, and luring no 
one else to do so—in short, carrying out in 
the daily life the principles of honesty and 
fairness is the very best and most efficient 
means of benefiting the community,and the 
only foundation on which to build a benev- 
olence worthy of the name. 

THE country for the poor man, says the 
American consul, is Mexico. The laborer 
can put up his house for nothing, because 
the woods produce all he wants—the forks 
of trees for supports, bamboosto form the 
walls and sides, vines to tie all together, and 
grass and palm for the roof. No nails, bohs, 


hinges, screws, Jocks, or anything of that | 


nature is required ; and, with mud-plastered 
walls and a little whitewash, he has a com- 


fortable, neat house. His clothing is de- | 


cidedly inexpensive, for he needs only sum- 
mer clothes of flannels. 

One of the most important uses to which 
photography has been successtully applied 
is the reproduction of early manuscripts 
and rare editions of printe® books. A pho- 
tographic fac simile, which now can be 
printed in ink, and thus be made _ perma- 
nent, has obvious advantages over a hand- 
made copy ; and, when arare text is the 
subject, who would not, next to the manu- 


script itself, wish to have its perfect image | 


in preference to the best editions that 
scholar and printer can produce? The 
scholar may err ; the printer may blunder ; 
but the lens of the camera cannot fail. 
KINDLY actions, begun trom a sense of 
duty, blossom into affection,and aflord some 
of the sweetest pleasures earth can bestow. 
Active industry, at first painful and ardu- 
ous, untolds our powers and comes to be the 
source of keenest satisfaction. Purity of 
thought, word and deed, sought at first 
from a knowledge of its righteousness, 
comes at Jast to be the natural air which the 
spirit loves to breathe. Thus, duty of every 
kind, containing within it the germs of de- 
light and beauty, will, it cherished, develop 
the sweetest flowers and richest fruits, and 


the good and the beautiful thus clasp hands | 


and claim kinship tor ever. 

THE following is a physician’s receipt for 
reducing flesh: 1. For breaktast, eat a 
piece of beef or mutton as large as your 
hand, with a slice of white bread twice as 
large. Fordinner, the same amount otf 
meat, or, if preferred, fish or poultry, with 
the same amount of farinaceous or vegeta- 


is injurious; it leads to poverty G.oyed*h« Mee food in the form of bread or potatoes, 
emaciation and weakness. To eat ,nade without@mw &F nothing. 2. Drink only when 
is in some respects better than tO (cq we, k some Ps FeuIarks, . thirst; then a mouth 
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eral hours aday. 4. You must rise early 
in the morning, and retire late at night. 
Much sleep fattens people ; and wear a cor. 
set that docs not compress, 

To devote one’s main energies to the 
lighter parts of existeace, to become ab- 
sorbed in amusements, or socia' pleasures, 
or dress, or display, to the exclusion of the 
grand thoughts or purposes of life, betrays 
a shallow character that never reaches be- 
low the surface of things. He who lives a 
tull and rounded life is not he who despises 
trifles, still less is it he who dwells in them, 
but he who, looking upon life in its whole. 
ness, gives to each of its parts due respect 
and attention. He is too thoughtful to be 
frivolous, too earnest to be paltry, yet he 
“Thinks naught a trifle, though it small ap- 
pear. Sinall sands make the mountain, mo- 
ments make years, and trifles life.’’ 

“Give your daughters a thorough educa- 
| tion,’’ says an eminent writer. ‘Teach 
them to cook and prepare the food of the 
household. Teach them to wash, to iron, 
to darn stockings, to sew on buttons, to 
make their own dresses. Teach them to 
make bread, and that a good kitchen lessens 
the doctor's account. Teachthem that he 
only lays up money whose expenses are 
less than his income, and that all grow poor 
who have to spend more than they receive. 
Teach them that a calico dress, paid for, fits 
better than a silken one, unpaid for. Teach 
them that a full, healthy face displays 
greater lustre than fifty consumptive beau- 
ties. Teach them to purchase and see that 
the account corresponds with the purchase. 
Teach them good common sense, gelf-trust, 
self help andindustry. Teach them gar- 
dening and the pleasures of nature. Teach 
them, it you can afford it, music, painting, 
etc., but consider them as secondary objects 
only. Teach them that a walk is more 
salutary than a ride in a carriage. Teach 
them to reject with disdain all appearances, 
and to use only ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ in good ear. 
nest.”’ 

THE cleansing and purifying of water is 
a matter of double importance. Besides its 
use as a beverage, water enters largely into 
| the preparation of our daily food ; and this 
| fact alone should command more regard for 
its purity than is usually given by the 
housekeeper. Each year the subject be- 
| comes more prominent and important be- 
cause of the increasing pollution—a sure 
and seemingly unavoidable pollution of our 
water supply—which the growth of popula- 
tion, and its attendant settlements, inevita- 
| bly bring in their train. Civilization has its 
| ills, for which we must adopt remedies, or 

suffer the consequences. A section of coun- 
try, thickly populated, becomes contami- 
| nated in its subsoil, from the constant sur- 
| face-deposit of animal and vegetable mat- 
_ter left to accumulate and decay; and al- 
though, in such. districts, cool and sparkling 
water can be obtained trom the ordinary 
| wells, yet, with all its clearness and seem- 
| ing purity, it is not possible for it to be oth- 

erwise than corrupted and unfit for use as a 
| daily drink ; and in cases where malarial 

and typhoid fevers become epidemic in such 

districts, those who have been in the habit 
| ot drinking or using the water are the first 











to be attacked 


In the last twenty-two years the nationa: 
debts have increased from $13,000,000,000 
to $28,000,000,000. This is apart from mu- 
nicipal and corporate indebtedness, which. 
during the past quarter of a century, hav« 
been added to prodigiously. The only na 

| tions that have succeeded in getting rid of 
any part of their national obligations are 
the United States and Great Britain. We 
are liquidating our national indebtedness at 
a rate unexampled in the history of the 
world. But in all the rest of the wori| 
there is a steady and immense increase i” 
the national debts, as well as in corporate 
obligations. Capitalists and the bondhwl:l 
ers are growing in importance and power 
due to the rapid increase of national ani! 


| corporate indebtedness. We hear much o! 


the reign of the people, but the real rulers 
of nations to-day are the plutocrats, tl 
great bankers, money-lenders and creditors 
of the government, and the great corpora 


tions. There will be a revolt som¢ 
sgainst this unnatural domination, and 
general agreement will be come to to re] 
" national debts. The only foremos 
| nation which seems likely to honor all 


| debts is the United States of America. 





























THE IRIs. 





BY CLARA THWAITES. 





The Iris bloomed amid her peers, 
A glory through the passing years, 
A chalice for the summer's tears. 


And there in stately grace she grew, 
An orifamme of gorgeous hue, 
Beneath the skies of tender blue. 


And none would dream that on her breast 
She bore the symbol closely prest, 
Which winsa weary world to rest, 


But in that hour of Nature's woe, 
When autamn woods are all aglow, 
And pale leaves to ileir burial go, 


Her awful secret, lorg concealed, 
The Iris lingeringly revealed, 
And whispered how a world ts healed, 


She hinted at the gathering gloom, 
The drops of blood, the fearful doom, 
The agony, the death, the Lomb. 


‘The triple capsule, open lald, 
The blood: besprinkled rovd displayed, 
The ruddy cross of One betrayed | 


And thus the Iris in her death 

Confesses with her latest breath 

The Cross—the Passion—and ler faith. 
or -  — 


ortune’s Wheel. 


~__-- 








BY HARTLEY RICHARDS 





DON’T know,’ returnsthe girl dream- 
ily, answering some question ; but her 
mind has evidently wandered froin it, 
and is lost in sad labyrinths of its own crea- 
tion. 
She is sitting amidst the scented clover— 
a great grove of pine trees making a tra- 
grant background-and has taken her knees 
into her embrace. 
Her large earnest eves are full of an in- 
tensity almost terrible in one so young and 


fragile, and are fixed upon the break in the | 


view through which the ocean can be seen, 
as it lies moaning far down below, 

In her lap a heap of dying roses are emit- 
ting the sweetest perfuine. Hall-lorgotten 
they are lying there, though plucked an 
hour ago toadorn the quaint old Wedg- 
wood jars in the drawing-room, 

“That I love you?” asks the voung man 
who is stretched at ber fect upon the grass, 
gazing into her preveeupied face with a 
curious intentness. 

Evidently his prolonged stare distresses 
her; she flashes delicately, and turns her 
head away. 

“Let us talk of soinething else,” she says 
with a poor attempt at lightness, 

“Afterwards, if you will. But first I 
must get tothe root of your mysterious 
speech,’’ returns he, shifting his ition 
so as to bring lis eyes ty bear again upon 
her averted tace. ‘You have alinost told 
me that you don't believe in my love for 
you.” 

“Not quite that.” 

“Yes, quite that, as it sees to me, 
want you to tell ine why.” 

“How can 11 Evento myself an ex- 
planation would be difficult; and to you 

” 


I 


She hesitates; her head is bent now; her 
slender fingers are toying nervously with 
the roses in her lap; the pale flush of a mo- 
ment since has deepened into a burning 
crimson. 

Still pitilessly he keeps his eyes upon her 
face, as though her childish confusion and 
distress affords him some inward ainuse- 
ment. 

With a persistance that amounts to cruel- 
ty, he watches each variation of her mobile 
features, finding, in thus studying her 
transparent mind, a selfish pleasure not to 
be foregone. 

“Go on,” he says, evenly. “To me, what 


“Why will you pursne the subject?” she 
asks, tremulously, raising ber large eyes to 
his for a moment. 

“Because I wish it,” 
smiling. 

Under the smile, however, therc is a 
touch of mastery beneath which she moves 
uneasily. 

“If you will have it, then,” she says, “it 
is this, there are moments when 1 think 
you love me; there are moments when I 
see Lo Know it—but there are many two- 
ments when 1 doubt your power Ww prove 
faithtul.”’ 

He throws bimself back on the grass and 
laughs aloud. 

Perhaps be has not seen the agony on her 
fair young face, or the wisttul longing ww be 
contradicted in her beautiful eves. 

“What ababy you are, Vera! And so 
you think, with the little wisdom bred in 
vour pretty head in this old-tashioned 
yrange—or borrowed from the village down 
below—you can read me through and 
through, and sift my character with ase. 
Well! think so still.’’ 

“Such thought is torture,’’ returas she in 
a low voice, desola'ed by a touch of tender- 
est passion. “Tell me rather that iny doubt 
is false.’’ 

“4 taste of punishment will do you 
good,” retorts he,siniling still and pinching 
her little shell of an earina yay fasbion. 
“Tut!tut! let us now speak of that ‘some- 


returus he, still 


thing else’ you were so eager lor a while 
ayo.’”’ 
A sudden cur $ flush lights eves 
er nost ~ al } SsbDuUL @2ii tar} 
Z, a ' 
Well, v . about ? nays 


niv. 
“You, of course; wh 
~are for?” avys Stainer, quickly, 
be bas secu that sudden flash, 


it other subject do |] 
Pertiaps 
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THE SATURDAY 


“You don’t ask me what I care tor?” 
says the girl slowly,ber manner still a little 
strange. 

*Because—was I wrony?-—I believed I 
would be your first thought as you ure 
mine! And, surely, you should take pre- 
cedence in our discussion.’’ 

Her new-born anger dies. A heavenly 
expression comes to her soft face as she 
turns it upon him. 

“To think that you must leave me this 
very evening !"’ she says, with tears in ber 
eyes. 

“Only for a little while.” 

“You are glad to go back to your Lon- 
don?"’—with aside glance at him, tull of 
ae pany reproach. 

“I can be glad of nothing that takes me 
away from you."’ There is real feeling in 
his handsome face as he says this, “You 
know that at least, Vera?” 

For answer, she holds outons hand to 
him, whieh he kisses lovingly; and, still 
holdi og it, drags himself still nearer to ber 
over the swaying grass. 

“Still you love the town,” she saya, jeal- 
ously. 

“Well—l like it.” 

“Yet when your uncle, over there,” 
pointing vaguely in the direction of some 
wooded lands on her lett, “dies, you will 
have to live down here must of your lite,” 

“I shail have you then!” says Major 
Stainer. 

“Ah! yes. But if you prefer the town.-« 
W hat a pity it is 1 could not go there with 
you,” 

“It wouldn't suit you,”’ save Major Stain- 
erslowly. “Youare only « litthe violet— 
the more charming to me’’—hastily—“tor 
that; but vou would, I fear, feel vourself 
Jost in that big world that you speak of,” 

“Not lost with you,’ says Vera, uncer- 
tainly. 


Somehow her great eves, resting on hii | 


as they do with soft question and wonder 
in their depths, put him out woefully, man 
of the world though he be. 

“Of course not in that sense, he says, 
‘But you have no idea bow different you 
are from the women one ineets up there,’’ 

“Are they so vory lovely ?’’ asks the girl, 
in a low, disheartened tone, 

“Not so lovely by hail as you, most of 
them, if one gous into it. But it isn’t only 
eyes and inouth and a stainless complexion 
that carries the day. There is an air about 
those others that a little couutry mouse like 
you, however bighly bred,could not acquire 
for years,” 

*T cannot see how eyen the queen can be 
more than a lady,’’ says thecbild with pret 
ty dignity, “and surely a Wriothesly may 
lay claite to that title.” 

“Birth and breeding have nothing to do 
with it,’ says Stainer,with a touch of weari- 
ness. 

She is too ignorant of the world’s ways 
to understand him, He is unaware that be 
himself is too ignorant of heaven's ways to 
understand the swect soul that is within 
her. 

“With these woinen I speak of, who have 
spent their daysina whirl of excitement 
ever since their schoolroom doors closed 
upon them, you would be tisnunderstood, 
You would tind yourself miles behind 
thein in earthly lore.” 

“Could I not learn it?’? leaning forward 
eagerly. 

“Better jot try. No. Tho 
that sort of thing was not born 
You are a tritie toc earnest tor 
life. 
itin you.” 

“Not even those sesthetic people,of whom 


” 


material for 
with you. 
fashionable 


you sometimes tell me? Might wot tuis 
crime Of imine, this earnestness vou con- 
deinn, be deepened into intensity? If I 


proved myself ‘intense’ they should clatin 
ine asasisier. Should they not?” 

“There would be a trifling objection,’ 
uavs Stainer, laughing again. ‘Their earn- 
estness is all shaw, voursa startling real- 
ity. Onee they found that out they would 
never torgive you,”’ 

“So vou think that 1} shall never make a 
great ‘lady,’” says She, With # sunile that is 
thoughtfal. 

**Never.”’ 

“Yot I should like totry. I would that 
soine fairy sent me a fortune, and a face s 
fair that all the world should bow Ww it; 
then we should see.’’ 

Ho shakes his head. » 

“The strain would be too heavy for you. 
You are too sitiple a child to inake a sen- 
sation in socistty. Gveup all such ambi- 
tious views, and wish for something else.” 

“Then I shall wish for your return,every 
ininute in the day, until we iweet again,” 
she says, prettily. 

“By Jove! that reminds me,”’ oxclaiins 
he, springing to his teet,“ 1 inust go at once, 
uniess I wishto iss iny train, and [Tam 
due at Lady Biand’s to-night. Good-bye, 
my darting, and believe I shall never ftor- 
get you—never, and that the last month, 
spent in this sweet Devonshire of yours, lias 
been the happiest of iny lile.”’ 

“You did not ask me to remember you,” 
says the girl, standing back from: hit. 

She is clad in a solt, white clinging gown, 
and ber hands ure clasped loosely belore 
her. 

Great heavy drops of woe stand trembling 
in ber lustrous sapphire eyes. Her whole 


attitude is su-yestive of bitterest grief and 
disappointinent. 

She would w ingly have gone to hitn, 
andi @lany round his neck, and ept her 
iD { AL Ubprons Lats; it, taal it ii rus. y 

is I rial ‘ l express 
P| > 


.tively with her fan. 





These others J speak of wouldn’t like | 
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And then he takes per in his arins, and at 


the very last she so far forgets Ler lesson,as 
to give Nature sway, and clings to hiu,anud 
lets him kiss her at bis will. 

And then it is all over; and he goes up to 
town, finding solace in a cigar; whilst she 
spoils her lovely eyes in weeping for him 
all that live-long night 

He wrote her fifteen letters in all, includ- 
one from Culais, where he stopped on his 
way Ww Berlinyand then be came to the 
conclusion that he wust marry for ny | 
if he meant to keep up the old place as it 
should be kept--a watter that for many 
weeks had been troubiing bin; and then 
he told bimselt he was a beartiess fellow; 
and then--he forgot her! 

. a2 « . * = 

Patti is singing, and deathly silence 
reigns, save for the grand tones that swell, 
and fade, and rise again, filling the wide 
expanse of the vast theatre with a raptur- 
ous melody. 

Through the great hush the music is sob- 
bing—thrillinyg—bholding, as ina spell, the 
hearts of the mighty conoourse, 

Who shall say what unforgotten tmem- 
ories are brought into vivid life by these 
charming sounds? What sad but exquis- 
ite recollections make the pulses beat? At 
least they bring tears into the eyes of one, 

She is quite a young girl; and in her ab- 
sorption is leaning rather more over the 
cushions of her box than she is aware, 

lier whole soul isin her face, which 
oxtremely bLeautilul. 

“Sit back a little, dearest; you should 
think a little sometimes,’ says a pretty 
woman, hall «a dogen y ears 
evidently 


is 


her chaperon, tapping her fur- 
“You kuow people 
watch your every tovement, aud they 
will not believe 

* What does it inatter? Let her be happy 
in her own way,” say#a young tan bur- 
riedly, to the pretty woman, stopping a 
second message trou the faa. 

Indeod the girl has been so engrossed 
with Patti, that the first warning had gone 
unheeded, 

lier eyes are full of passionate delight, 
tinctured with sadness—who is ever *‘uner- 
ry when he hears sweet imusic?’’—her lips 
are Slightly parted, 

Her gown is of costly white silk, broid- 
ered with pearls, and she is older, yraver, 
yet altoyether strangely unaltered since 
that time, a year ago, When She sat anidst 
the tragrant clover, and listened, with far- 
off dreamy gaze, to the plaintive tmurimur- 
ing Of the waves as they beat their foamy 








To explain to you about Stainer. When 
his eyes had fully met hers, and he fs satis- 
fivd the radiant young beauty, up above, ia 
in very trath the simpie child whose love 
he bad played with er awhile and then 
flung carelessly aside, he turns to the man 
next bim, 

“Who is that girl in white up there ?"’ he 
says boarsely. 

“My dear tellow! Not know the reign 
ing beauty of the hour!" says hia friend. 
“That is Miss Wriothesly, the most exquis 
ite creature in England, and recoguised as 
such."’ 

“IT have been abroad,” stainmers Stainer, 
with « poor attempt at indifference. Tire 
scent of dying roses, the roar of a far-ofl 
ocean is in bis ears, 

“Ab! just so," says his friend, pityingly. 
“Greatest mistake inthe world to yo one 
foot out of town. They say travelling en- 
laryges the inind. It narrows it to my think- 
log. The sweet shady side of Pall Mall, 
and the Row, will teach you all that ever 
you may want to know—and a good deal 
more,”’ 

“Tell ine of Miss Wriothesly,” interrupt» 
Stainer, 

“Don't you see my theory exemplified 
straight through? If you had stayed at 
home like asenmble man you would not 
have had to ask the question. A year age 
sho was unknown. Then fortune found 
her. Some forgotten relation in Canada 





her sevlor, and | 


died and lett her sole heiress toan enorm 
ous fortune; whereupon otber relatives 
suddenly discovered they had for yeurs 
been sda. for her soviety. Her cousin, 
Lady Vynor, swooped down to the country 
grange where the girl was buried alive; 
and, bringing her up to town, flung her 
upon the world of tashion. A beautitul 
heiress isa rarity. Need I say how mag- 
nificent was her success 7°’ 

“And the inan with ber?” askw Stainer, 
with dry lips that aluiost refuse to speak 


| tor him, 





| glow 


breasts ayainst the cruel rocks far down be- | 


low. 

Then 
now 

lier oyes grow dim. 

Slowly, as though some inward voice 
compels her, she turns them from the 
staye, and looks into the stalls below, and 
there she sees him, 

“Vural”? 

The voice comes to her vaguely, indis- 
tinctly, as it were through a hazy init. It 
is her cousin, Lady Vynor's voice, and it 
awakens her to the necessity for calin, 

She is still deaning on the cushions of the 
box, but now she draws herself up, and 
leans back, until she isso hidden by the 
cu tains on her side that she 18 no lonyer 
vis ble to the stalls beneath her, 

tauising ber hand she passes it 
across her forehead, 

“Sheis il,”? says Lord 
fle isthe yvoung man who had 
part a moment since, 

“Ab! so she is,” says Lady Vynor, in a 
frightened way. ‘Vera, dearest, what is 
the——” 

“It is only the heat,” says the girl, com- 
pelling herself tospeak by a passionate 
effort. “It is really nothing.”’ 

She leans back as if exhausted, 

“What is to be done?" says Lady Vynor, 
helplessly, ball rising frou ber seat. 

She is a nervous woinan, always on the 
look out for inidnight conuflagrations and 
sudden deaths, 

“Nothing,” says Digby, quickly. “The 
opera is nearly over. Give her time to re- 
eover herself a little, and then take her 
home, ‘The heat ic intense; it is po wonder 
she feels it.”’ 

Indeed, Vera is ashen grey, but has by 
this time regained a certain amount of 
coumposure, and with it the Knowlodge that 
the old love upon which she had set such 
store is—dead; buried,lost, gone past all re- 


her “false love’’ sat beside her; 





hurriedly 


taken her 


call, in thatone brief inoiment when her 
eyes had rested upon Stainer’s, 
Digby, taking ascent bottle from Lady 


Vynor, presses it into Vera’s land without 
looking at her. 

The delicacy the teuderness of the act- 
jon falls waruily upon the yirl’s bruised 
heart. 

low good he has been to” her!—how sin- 
cerely be has loved her and obeyed 
slightcst behest, for two long montis, with- 
out reward or any hope of it! 

Twice Vera had refused hiin; and twice 
he had taken her refusal very well, but 
with an evident deteruiination to persevere 
in bis suit. 


jeing an Englishinan, he bad declined 
to revoguise defeat. 

And now, indeed, in this bour does he 
find his constancy crowned with success, 

‘The generosity and spirit, the gentleness 
that inarks bis for its own, becomes fully 
known to heras she withdraws her eyes 
frours that unexpected recoynition in the 


SLiulia. 


= 
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Digby, hastily. | 





| his 


| Cashineres, white as her own 


Vera has now withdrawn from the front 
of the box, and a wild desire to rise and yo 
to her, to see ler again face to face, to hear 
her voice, is tnaddening him, 

“that is Lord Digby. Good eateh, too, 
and terribly epris in that quarter. Dare 
say she'll marry hit afterall, though she 
has refused hii, off and on, it's whispered 
over since their first meeting. They a 
her maid brings her a bouquet and a froalt 


| Offer from him every morning.” 


“She 
ol 


las refused 
hope 


hit, then?” « flerce 
springing up within his 
breast. 

The one glimpse caught of her a moment 
since has awakened in bint a second love, 
before which the first seems very ovld and 
lume, 

Can this radiant beauty, with the pure, 
proud face, be indeed the little fond girl 
who had told himof her longing to be a 
great “ladye,” and whose aspirations he 
had so mockingly crushed? 

“Yous, But time works wonders, and 
most women go down before a tithe. Per- 
haps, with her beauty, she alios at bigher 
game ; but I should think an earldom 
ought to count. I have no doubt she’ll 
inarry him.’’ 

“Why?” demanded Stainer, so savagely, 
that his conipanion pauses to stare at hin 
in simple wonderinent through his eye. 
rlase. 

“Why shouldn't she?” he replies at last. 
“Ho is all anyone's fancy could possibly 
want to paint, and he is ber slave into the 
barguin. She must be the most ungrateful 
woinan born, if she doesn’t show grace to 


hin in tho end. tlis love for ber has been 
earnest aud faithtul.’’ 
At this last word Statner winces. [low 


can he, whose love has been so unfaithful, 
hope tor forgiveness? 

There had indeed been tmoments durin 
the past few rnouthsa when he had esteel 
mind to wander to her, and he had 
thought often of her with great regret and 
longing. 

During these brief intervals he had pict- 
ured her to hitiself as living always with 
her grandfather in that old-world village, 
companion toss; treaming, percliuce, 
madly of him, “poor lithe thing £ 

IIe grows hot and shame-stricken, as 
memory brings back to Linn these vain iia 
ayinings. 

And now the curtain falis, 

It is all over; and rising hastily, with a 
seanty word of adieu to bis friend lie makes 
for the large hall, where he will see her as 
She passes lo ler carrliye, 

Presoutly 8he comes, enveloped In soft 
perfect skin, 


j 
aloe, 


and with 


mriweo COMP ADIONE, 
Lady 


Vynor stops to speak to some 


| Chances acquaintance, and Vera is left alone 


her ! 


with Digby. 

Her hand is resting on his arin; under 
the pretence of drawing the cashmere more 
closely round ber, he lays bisown hand 


| Upon it 





“T bave been silent for along time at 
your comnmand, but I feel T msust speak to- 
Hight, she Whispers hurriedly, Ain 1 to 
take iy final '’No’ now?” He has turned 
very pale, 

“No,?’ says the girl quickly. 
hen the absurdity of her anawer strik- 
Ler, a faint sinile creeps into her beau- 
| CV ees, 


‘I 
biyg 
tif 
ei 

“That is,” she stainmers, “it is no ‘no,’ I 
ibeat ; 
ot that is ‘yes’ 


in any de 


| 
Al this i it, a tall ta 
|} handsome, 
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eavalior!y, through the groups, makes for 
where sie is standing. His face is agitated, 
his oyes are alight. 

Ho holds out to her a hand that pomtively 
trembles, and after a hesitation,so faint as to 
be almost imperceptible, Vera lays hers 
within ft. 

Yetthe hesitation toa lover's eyes bas 





been visible ; to Digby it is now quite clear 
| flung open rather impetuously, and Digby 


whititis she has yot to tell bin on the 
thiortow, 

“Come, Vera,” saves Lady Vyunoer, rust. 
liogup toher, Vora makes a trovenrent 
as ifte voto her,vut Stainer bolds her tind 
fust. 

“Liust see you; TP must explain,” he 
gays, with white lips. “Give me time ; 
place— 


“To-morrow,” says Vera, very gently. 


She is alioost tender with him. So softly | 


her glinee rest’ upon him, that Dighw's 
faithial heart loses courage, and he forbids 
himselt to dwell upon the bope that a tew 
mninutes sinee had made his pulses throb 
with only hal f-concealed dolight. 

“Park Lane,” Vera is mmurtnuring in a 
low voice. She is still somewhat lost in 
wonder at this change that come over her, 
Only yesterday she had believed in her 
love for this man; who, now holding ber 
hand ina close clasp, and looking into her 
eves with an impassioned gaze, tails to 
wake in herthe poorest spark of feeling. 
“Come tomorrow, at three,’ she save—a 
suspicion of pity in ber lingering glance, 

* 7 * oe ” 

At three o'clock the next day, Major 
Stutuer put in an appearances in the charin- 
ing drawing-room: in Park Lane that calls 
Lady Vynor tiistress, Ile finds there 
aWwailingg tit not only Vera Wriothesly, 
but the former pretty little lady likewise, 

Poher cousin, on her return from the 
opera last nicht, Vera had confided all her 
story —concealing noth ug-—and confessing 
to tewling a disayreoable ainountofnervous- 
ness about the interview impending be- 
tween her wud ver former lover. 


“tio to bed, and don’t let that trouble 
vou, sant deety SV yuor, “T have not come 
tomyoagee, Po lepe, without being abie to 


outwit a unm. Thore; leave all that to 
Hitt. 

Now, seated in her favorite lounging 
clair, wWreathed in smiles, Laura’ Vynor 


betrays tine determination to out-sit> her 


visitor with a sSimiling obtuseness to any 
desire for her departure, beyond all praise, 
Shois alnosteffusively amiable to Stainer 
coming bine as an old friend of Vera's, 

\ he has been at Berlin for a whole 


vou ! tow delightful! He can now tell 
her (what she has been all her life so long- 
‘he to know) whether Kaiser Wilhelin is 
as popular as one has been led to believe, 
Att soon, 

Stouor, bonding in sulky silence, answers 
Ali wer qouestions somewhat at random. Lis 
eves { tiponm the perfect protile of 
toe euiasttiow hallinside the lace curtains 
of tie Window, and tis mind is wandering 
to days, now past and yone, when ber love 
had been his own bevond all doubt, 

lier eves never once seek the room, but 
are turned upon the busy world ofearriages 
outside, One hand is [ving idle in her lap, 
the other is lazily turliog and unfurling a 
huge blaek fan. ‘Phe curtains so lar conceal 
ber, that Staner cannot see her expression, 
and sous unable to jude whether she is, or 
Ishot, us anxious to be rid) of ber talkative 
Colusa le is, 


i inoments, stealing all too swiftly by, 
teli lini it is drawing very near to four 
Oo. . od that even an “old friend’? must 
notiofhet himself upon anybody for more 
than an hour ata tite, 

Ile los consigned Lady Vynor to regions 
fopolite, and bas hall risen to take his de- 
parture, when an interruption oeeurs that 
commpeis Lady Vivior, bon gyre, imal gre, to 
leave fin alone with Vera, Phe imission 
on whieh the servant Suainous her admits 
ofne delay. 

Wien be bas elosed the door behind her 
he goes quickive to where Vera has been 
sitting. She has come out from the cur- 


tans, however, and is now advancing to- 
wards tition. 

“Atiast Lean speak to you alone,” he 
sys, With a passion in his voice she bad 
never heard there in the old days. “What 
tortures | have been enduring ever sinee 
that daoment, last might, when onee again 
inv eyes tooked into yours ! And you, 
Vera—vou cannot have forgotten all! 

ef have forgotten nothing,’ says the girl 
prravely. 


Vl, it is not so easy to forget,” 


cries he 





triuinolanthy. “And you—vou have a 
heart. You must still teel ts 
Sie ioterrupts him by a slight but elo- 


quent yesture, 

“T ane not heartless indeed,” she says ; 
‘and | have felt—too much!" 

There isa quiver in her sweet voice that 
nisteads hii. bo trath, the emotion it ex- 
presses is not for bien, but for the meroory 
of those past dark hours when she had 
inourned so truly for a love, now Known to 
be worthless, 


” 


“And iay still be well with us,” ex. 
clatins he, eases “TL love you now as I 
never Joved vou then, My silence during 

? 


this last vear Teanexplain. I 
“Can you ?" savs Vera, not severely, but 
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“Not dead.” entreats he with extreme 
agitation. “Do not say that. Give me a 
fresh trial—one last chance——"’ 

‘Too late!’ returns she in a low, but 
firtin voice, 

Outside shecan hear a step upon the 
stairs that of late has grown very familiar 
to her. The color rushes back to her pale 
face, os she turns towards the «door. It*is 


enters the room, 

Their eves inect; but, seeing ber standing 
close to Stainer in apparently agitated ron- 
verse, Digby cones a standstill, and looks 


at her with a terrible reproach in his beau- 


tifuleyes. This look fades, however, and 


| gives place to one of ecstasy, as she goes 


quickly up to bit, and frankly holds outto 


| hit both her lands, 


Leaving them still in his warin clasp, she 


| ylances back to where Stainer is standing, 


with asteady glance from her great violet | 


cves, 


“1 ean—I will,”’ declares he, wildly. “I 
vas tuad then blind. hut surely the love 
‘ nee bore me W hbeip you to forgive- 

peal 
sé ” érrupts 
. wraith W aweary movement. ‘They 


be useless | ve y 1 speak 


of is dead, slain by vour own hand: if in- 
deed,’’ dreainily, “it ever existed,”’ 





as if rooted to the ground, 

“Major Stainer,” she says with an odd 
little tourill in her soft voice, ‘Let ime in- 
troduce you to—to my future husband, 
Lord Digby!’ 

Traming enables Stainer to acknowledge 
the rather distant bow made him by Digby, 
but the sense of utter defeat is crushing 
him. He has grown haggard and aged in 
these last few ininutes, He mutters some- 
thing about an engagement, seizes his hat, 
and bows himself out, without permitting 
himself to look into her face, even once 
again, 

“Vera, you meant it?” says Digby, when 
they are alone. He is scarcely less agitated 
than the tnan who has just left the rooin, 

“I did,” returns she tremulously, ‘It is 
but a poor gift, but if you want me, I give 
myselfto you gladly.” 

“With this gift that you call poor, what 
man on earth shall be so rich, so blest as 
Sas 

“Rest hear me first,"’ whispers she, ‘Do 
not take me until I have told you all. Last 
night,’’ in faltering accents, “7 met—” 

“Not another word,” says Digby gently, 
“T know everything. That man who has 
jurt gone-—yvou—you——” 

“IT was engaged to him," saya Vera 
simply, though with very troubled eves, 
“And he wentaway, and forgot me, I—I 
thought I loved him, then ; but last night, 
when I saw hiin again——"” 

She breaks down here, and bursts into 
tears, 

Digby taking her into his arms, presses 
her head tenderly against his breast. 

“Don’t ery, sweetheart,’’ he g#ays, with 
passionate fondness, “If you tell ine you 
have discovered that your love—tor hiin—is 
still alive, I’’—bravely—‘“shall try to bear 
it.” 


“Oh, no! not that,’’exclaims she, shudder- | 


ing Slightly. “1 felt then nothing but won- 
der that I should ever have Known even a 
childish affection for him. I knew the old 
silly story was atan end for ever; and’’— 
shyly—‘l knew something else too,”’ 

“What, Vera?” 

She can feel the tender arms around her 
tremble. 

Leaning back from him she looks_softly 
into his eyes. 

“That I loved you! she says, passing her 
pretty flushed cheek against his, 
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The Coast of Clare. 





BY JOHN J. M'COY. 





way watering-place on the Westeof !re- 

land, in the county Clare, It is the re- 
sort of a few tashionable families in the 
Suibiner Season. 

But it can hardly be called a fashionable 
watering place; for although you may find 
there a dozen Lrish county fauilies at onee, 
and perhaps a stray and modest coronet, 
the number of fashionable fold at one time 
seldom exceeds the baker’s dozen, or, if I 


Ts: village of Kilkee is an out-of-the- 


want to be quite safe, rarely gid; for T am | 


now speaking of—ay, it is—close on twenty 
Years ago, 

The great bulk of visitors, however, came 
fron Limerick, and the route from that 
city to the village was sufliciently long and 


tedious totry the patience of any but the | 


inost devout worshippers of Aphrodite, 
You might go part of the way by rail, 


part of the way by river, and the remainder | 


of the distance by road ; or you might-start 
by the steamboat from Limerick to’ Kil- 
rush, and then finish from Kilrush to Kil- 
kee by road, IT am not quite sure nowthow 
long the latter journey took, but I think 
eleven ortwelve hours, 


You had in the tatter course the advan- | 


tage of passing down nearly the whole of 
the Lower Shannon, parts of which are ten 
or eleven twniles wide. 

The Lower Shannon ‘contrasts very un- 
favorably with the upper portion of that 
noble river, the banks being mostly low, 
flat, uninteresting, and, in fact, depressing. 
A few spots here and there have some 
scenic pretensions, but they are few and tar 
between, 

I was at that time, as it may be inferred 
from an unguarded confession made above, 
twenty years younger than IT am now. 

But for the present I have done with eon- 
fessions of this kind, and what ave Il then 
was will ever remain a mystery, 

It will suffice for the present purposes 


that I say I was astall teen as TL am now, 

land supposed to be able to tke care of inv- 

self along the bold bleak clifls or upon the 
osoin ot the undulating sea. ‘ 

I s was iny first visitto K j 
lents whiel arose W | was 
essed itself = lee 

that Lhe passage ftw lecados } is 
fa d to blot out froin iny memory anv de- 


tail of that occurrence. 
I knew no one in the place, bad no com- 
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panion, and was thrown altogether on my 


own resources for amusement. Be 4 

To people accustomed only to what I may 
call the pastoral aspects of the sea, the grand 
epic enacted by the ocean and the cliffs at 
this bold bald coast must at first be chilling 
and depressing. 

But niliarity with this larger canvas, 
with its gigantic subject and heroic treat. 
ment, soon lifts upthe mind to scorn of 
pretty and engaging detail. 

Mach of my tine was spent on the short 
harsh grass of the Downs. 

It was iny delight to stroll slowly alon 
the edges ot the indented cliffs, and wate 
the great rollers of the Atlantic sway on- 
wards to the rocks, and burstin thunder 
and break in foam hundreds of feet below 
me, 

To the mystery of the sea and the calm 
solemnity of the deserted Downs was 
added the weird fact that under these gi- 
gantic cliffs, which seemed the adamant of 
eternity, stretched vast caverns of unex- 
plored darkness, and perils which, even in 
the broad noon, filled the contemplation 
with dread. 

Many of these caves had been, I was told, 
fully examined ; but many were so far- 
reaching and tortuous that the boldest boat- 
men of the coast shrank from pursuing 
them through all their ways. 





I had not been long in Kilkee before I 
nade an expedition to some of these caves: 
and [ confess that to this day a sense of in- 
tolerable oppression comes upon ime when 
I recal| those awful resounding concaves of 
everlasting darkness, 

The torches carried by the boatinan made 
a ruddy pool of light, whicl»y extended a 
few vards every way all round the currach; 
but beyond that pool of light the water was 
nothing but an infinity 0: darkness, blend- 
ing with the infinity of darkness beyond its 
limit. 

It seemed to me as though, beyond that 
| ruddy circle, thera, was no water, no rock, 
| noair: nothing but suniless void. And 
when, to test the echoes and reverberating 
power of these abvsses, a gun was fired, it 
wasas thought the Titans inbabited the 
place raised up their intolerable voices in 
thunderous execration of our intrusion. 

I confess that 1 was glad when once more 
I saw the daylight, man’s chief friend on 
earth, glimmering before ine, and broaden- 
ing as we rowed between the gigantic walls 
which forined the vestibule of these matn- 
inoth chambers of silence and the sea. 








Having made a few excursions of this | 


| kind, and saturated miyselfin the oppres- | 


_sive fear attendant upon these visits, I 
made up mv mind to content myself for the 
future with the surface of the sea and the 
surface ofthe land, until itecame to be my 
time to take iny final rest under either. 

1 do not profess to know much of natural 
history. I atm by disposition so lazy that I 
ain content to look at things I like, and en- 
joy the mere looking atthem, without inak- 
ing any curious imquiries into their naines, 
constituents, Or natures: and having re- 
solved to forego the vivid fears of the nether 

loom, I spent'a good deal oi tiy time in 
ying onthe Downs ata sale distance from 
the edge of the sheer cliff, and watcling the 
sea and wild birds, and listening to the 
bursting of the billows along the voluua- 
nous shore, 

But the fascination of fear had not passed 
away from me, and I chose as my favorite 
lounge the edge of a.simall gulf, round 
which the cliffs weretwo hundred feet high, 
and in whose western wall opened the portal 
to one of the largest and least explored of 
the caves. 

I usually took up my place on the eastern 
side of the little gulf, 80 a8 t command the 
entrance to that cave. 

Here, as I lay at full length in the broad 
and healing sunshine, and sinoked ny pipe, 
| I was able to contrast luxuriously the de- 
| light of sunshine and free‘ir with the op- 

yressive sense of*darkness and stagnation 
| In that cave; and as I watched the birds fly 
| in and out, 1 wondered if they felt depress- 
| ed when they entered, and joyful when 





they imade their escape. 

1 had been about two weeks in Kilkee, 
} and altbough it was yet very early in the 
year, not more than half-way through May, 
a few visitors had already arrived. Aimong 
| these was one family who took a house at 
the West End. 

My landlady told me thatthe name of 
this family was. Fitzmaurice ; that the 
family consisted of father, mother, and 
| daughter ; that the people were very well 
' off and “quality,” and that Miss Fitz- 
maurice was one of the loveliest girls froin 
Antriin to Cape Clear. 

I had soon an opportunity of putting my 
landlady’s description to the test, for, with- 
in an hour after ber announcement, I met 
the three on the broad road that runs along 
the inner edge of the bay, and forins the 
chiet promenade of the village. 








I could not, upon mere inspection, decide | 


a8 to the social and financial position of the 
Fitzmaurices ; but I did not want to look 
twice to discover that Miss Fitzmaurice 
need have no great fear of passing unad- 
tnired where beauty only was adinitted. 

Any teinptation which might have arisen 
in me to fall in love with the beautiful Miss 
Fitzinaurice was removed, a tew day alter J 
saw her first, by the arrival of a young man 
named McCarthy, who put up at the hotel, 
and, the every evening of his arrival, was 
seen walking the proienade alone with 
Miss Fitzmaurice. 

There could be no mistakein the re- 
lations between these young people. That 
they were lovers an octoyenarian could see, 

McCarty was a fine stalwart y ltige ieLliow 


] 


ir r hve a 1 wenty, flat-clested, 


aquare shou 1¢ revs | vr iit flanked, ] ng- 


liinnbed. He Jooked as though he could 
| take care of hiinself in any company, under 
| any ciroumstances, 


He had the easy good-humoured assur- 
ance of the man accustomed all his life to 
good circumstances; and I am bound to 
say that, notwithstanding my great adini- 
ration for Miss Fitzmaurice, I at once took 
the liveliest possible interest in hin and 
his sweetheart in their love affairs. 

It waa yet inuch too early to find strangers 
at Kilkee. I am sure there were not a 
dozen people beyond tue wiuter inhabitants 
of the place. 

July, August, and September were the 
months during which the village was full, 
Therefore in these early days of the year 
there were fewer people to speak of, and 
more known of them, than later on, 

At that time the bathing accommodation 
at Kilkee was indifferent. Men who used 
the boxes on the strand had to bathe early 
in the morning. But the good swimmers 
scorned the boxes on the strand, and took 
their :natutinal header from the rocks atthe 
West End. 

Here the accommodation was still worse 
than at thestrand. We had to undress on 
the rocks and secure our clothes with large 
stones if there was any wind blowing. 

Here it was I first met McCarthy. We 
happened to use the samme table of rock asa 
dressing-rooim ; and as all swimmers in the 
water look upon each other a8 members of 
the great natation club, we, while far out 
and lying on our backs resting, exchanged 
sone worda as to the coldness of the water 
and soon. ‘That wasthe beginning of our 
acquaintance, We swain back togetiier, 
talking as we swan. We dressed together 
and walked back to the botel, where we 
parted, having arranged that our swiin- 
ining hours should be identical for the 
morrow. 

Six days went by, and our intimacy con- 
tinued. Daily we met at the swimming 
hour, and shook bands at meeting and part- 
ing. Daily I encountered him and his 
sweetheart on the Downs, as I went ny way 
to ny roost on the eastern side of the little 
gulf. 

The weather was exceedingly mild, and 
McCarthy had told ine he was passionately 
fond of boating. 

The boats here, called currachs, are of 
various sizes, but buiit of uniform ma. 
terials. Stout canvas 1s stretched over a 
lattice frame and heavily tarred. The oars 
are long and slender, with narrow blades. 
The boat is round-bottomed, without keel 
or keelson, and is built specially with # 
view to climbing the vast, round, slow- 
inoving \.aves of the Atlantic. 

Across the Bay of Kilkee there stretches 
a vast rock of rocks called (I inust spell it 
phonetically, for I have never seen the 
word in print) the Duggerner. 

Outside those rocks rolls the eighteen 
bundred niles of ocean between them and 
the American shores; inside, the water 18 
usually placid, and in the piacid waters of 
the bay any aimatenr oarsiman is sate by 
himself, but, outside, experience and nerve 
are often required. 

I had once or twice seen McCarthy and 
Miss Fitzinaurice rowing about in the bay, 

On the principle that “two is company, 
three is none,”’they dispensed with the ser- 
vices of a boatinan, and indeed, as tar as 
management of the sculls and strength 
went, no boatman could have displayed 
better form than McCarthy. 

Once or twice I had stood watching hiim 
ashe spun the currach round, shot her 
ahead, shot her astern over the sinooth 
waters of the gleaming bay. 

I remember very well it wason a Mon- 
day the last time I saw bim rowing inside 
the Duggerner. I was coming home trom 
iny gulf to dinner, 

The light was beginning to fade, and I 
stood at the West End wall and watched 
him as he rowed towards the vast table- 
land of flat rocks at the western angle of 
the bay, which wasthe beaching ground 
of the currachs, 

He handed the girl out, and then, push- 
ing off bis skiff, pulled out into the bay 
again. 

I went home, and had my simple dinner 
and read for a few hours, and then weut to 
bed, thinking to inyself that, when I met 
MeCarthy at our usual swimming hour in 
the morning, I should playfully accuse 
him of want of taste in allowing so chari- 
ing a girl to walk home by herself, while 
he himself clung to his tarry currach. 

Next morning at the swimmiug hour 
McCarthy was not there. 

When I was dressed | went down to 
where all the currachs lay bottum up on 
the flat rocks. 

I noticed that something unusual had oc- 
curred during the night. 

Not more than hal! the boats were beach- 
ed, and it was inuch too early to suppose 
that they bad been employed by any tresh 
arrival of visitors. 

An vo'd weather-beaten kiln-dried boat- 
nan was sitting on the side of a currach, 
sinoking a pipe. 

*Wiuere are the boats?” said I, 

‘Crone out!’ he answered, 

“Alter what,’’ I asked, ‘‘fish?’’ 

“No,’ he said, slowly; ‘after that young 
inan !” 

“Good heavens!’’I said; “what young 
nan ?” 

“Young McCartLy,’’ he said, “that was 


| Stopping at the hotel. Hetook a currach 
| yesterday and pulled the girl all round the 


bay, and came back in the evening and 
landed the girl,and theu pulled out beyond 
the Duggerner as ‘twas growing dusk, and 
that’s the last known of him; he never 
caine back.’”’ 

I got a great shock, for I had conceived a 
strong liking for McCarthy. 
what he said to Miss | 
ey parted ?”’ 

“Yes, it is. lt was then three-quarter 
ebb, and he told the lady he had a ijanter! 
with hin and was going outside to one 0! 


sal . 
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inaurice whe t 
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the caves. The boats are gone out to search 
the caves for him; but it’s a poor chance, a 
very poor chance, I fear. It's been high 
water sinoe, and he did not know the coast 
very well, and bad never been in one of 
the caves, It’s a poor chance, a very r 
chance,”’ said the old man, shaking his 
head 

I went home to breakfast that morning 
with very little appetite. 

I felt sick when I thought of poor Me- 
Carthy, and distracted when I thonght of 
the beautiful girl who bad given him all 
the love she could bestow on man. 

In half an hour I was once more down on 
the beach. 

By this time the news had spread, and a 
little crowd had gathered. 

“Any news?” said I to the old man. 

He raised his arm and pointed ont tow- 
ards an opening in the Duggerner. 

“There's acurrach coming in,’ he said, 
“with an empty currach in tow, and in the 
leading one there is only the three men 
that went out in her.”’ 

“Good God, then,” I said, “that’s MeCar- 
thy’s boat, and the nan is drowned.” 

There was a low moan from the little 
crowd, and some of the wor:nen covered 
their face with their hands. 

When the approaching currach landed 
our worst fears were contirmed. 

The currach had been found off Moran's 
Cove, full of water. 


The bottom had been pierced by sotnc. 
thing—a rock, the men said, The oars, 
which are not worked in rowlocks or spurs, 
but tied with a piece of line each to one 
thole-pin, were found to be missing. 

“The currach,’? said one of the men, 
“must have been taken upon the top of a 
swell, landed on a spike of rock, and stove 
in. Very likely when the water fell the 
poor boy fell out and was drowned. Any 
way, we’ve no hope, for from this to there, 
and from there iniles west, there’s not a 
place where anything but a sea-gull could 
jand.”’ 


At these words the crowd groaned, and I 
turned away. 

I did not care to hear any further partic- 
ulars of this disinal tale. 

Moran’s Cove was the place which I had 
called my gulf. Was that place benceforth 
for me to be haunted by the shade of one 
whoin I had learned to regard as a triend ? 
The day wore on and brought no news of 
McCarthy. 


In the afternoon Mr. Fitzmaurice came 
down to the beach and engaged a currach 
and started off for Moran’s Cove. In the 
evening he and the party of boatinen who 
accoinpanied him, returned. They had 
been in four caves,the one in Moran’s Cove 
called Moran's Cave included. Nothing 
had been found. 


They had shouted in all the caves and 
received no reply. They had picked up 
nothing floating. The failure of this expe- 
dition confirined the worst fears. At the 
eutrance of Moran's Cove was an isolated 
sharp rock, which would have been just 
covered by the swells at the time McCarthy 
could have reached it, and which would 
lave been bared in the trough of the sea, 

The universal opinion among the boat- 
men was thet the currach had been swept 
by aswell upon this rock, and pierced by 
it; that the next swell had carried the cur- 
rach oft the rock, and filled her with water; 
that the young inan had then fallen out, or 
that the currach had turned over, and that 
he had then been drowned, the currach 
subsequently righting itself, tuough full of 
water. 

The whole village was tilled with con- 
sternation and grief. Nothiug else was 
talked off all that evening and night. Tbe 
few promenaders who, after dark, walked 
up and down the storin-wall could ‘not re- 
frain from now and theu casting expectant 
eves upon the glimmering sea. 

They knew that the currach had come in 
empty, and they kuew that there was no 
landing-place for miles along this coast ex- 
cept in the bay. 

jut stili hope dies hard when our hearts 
are the advocates of it; and even the boat- 
inen turned theirefaces now aud then sea- 
ward, as though they did not know that 
nothing short of a miracle could bring John 
McCarthy into that bay. 

I could not sleep that night. 


I thought 


ol the fine young fellow, in the very hey- | 


day of life, with prosperous circumstances 
to parry the rude blows of the world—with 
health and strength and’ a sweetheart that 


would alone haye beena sufficient object | 
to live for—thus suddenly cuc ofi by an act | 


of insensate nature, belped 
carelessness or perversity. 

W hat could he bave meant by foolishly 
jeopardising a life which was valuable to 
himself and priceless to her who mourned 
him, above there at the West End? Why 


by his own 


should he, a comparative stranger to the | 


coast, have risked bis life on that perilous 
sea by night? 
Had he not had enough of the sea that 


day with her, without running foolhardy 
risks in waters of which he knew little or 
nothing? 


Would it not have been wiser for hiin to 
have seen her homme, and then have gone 
back to bis hotel and eaten his dinner, and 
walked along the promenade in the hushed 
darkness of the evening? 

It seemed to me as though be had wil- 
fully and wantonly tbrown away his life at 


the very moment when all things con- 
spired to make that life most precious t 
Edin. 

Next r 4 I | ft Q 

1 1OW i st +5 « 
talk and his coinpany in the water. 

Besides, I bad a revulsion from the sea; 











’ 


it looked treacherous and deadly in my 
eyes. 

After breakfast I went out and took my 
customary way along the West End to the 
Downs. 

Although TI had tormed no intention of 
going to Moran’s Cove, I felt a firin cer- 
tainty that I should tind myself there before 
long. 

In addition to the old fascination of 
watching the mouth of that eave, there was 
now the new one added that somewhere 
— to this poor McCarthy had lost his 
ife. 

In less than an hour I found myself in 
ny old place, lving on the grass, now 
watching the mouth of the cave, now gaz- 
ing intently at the surface of the water, as 
though | expected something of him to rise 
to it. 

I had not been here more than half an 
hour when all at once I was seized with an 
idea that made me spring to my feet as 
though I had felt the cliff beginning to give 
way. 

I paused a moment and looked down in- 
tently at the mouth of Moran’s Cave. But 
there was nothing unusual visible in the 
water, nothing uousual in the mouth of the 
cave, nothing unusual on the elif, 

But I had noticed something which had 
made my heart stand still. In less than a 
minute I was running at the top of my 

speed to Kilkee. 

How I got tothe beach where the boats 
lay I donot know now; I did not know 
then. 

All I do know is,that when I reached the 
few fishermen | was speechiess for want of 
breath. 

[ inust have looked very much excited, 
for one of the men said to me—'Fluavee you 
seen his ghost?" 

For a moment I could not answer. When 
at last 1 recovered iny breath, I sa d— 

“Launch a boat. Quick! I'll show you 
where he is.”" 


They looked at me incredulously for a 


while. Then they shook their heads as 
though they thought ime mad. 
‘Launch a boat at onee,’ I cried. “He 


is in Moran's Cave—l'il swear to you he is 
in Moran’s Cave!" 

But,’ said one of the 
Moran's Cave yesterday, and he 
there then. ‘How can he be there 
What makes vou think he's there? ’ 

“The birds,” | ened, ‘the birds! They 
fly atew yards into the cave with fish in 
their beaks, and then fly out again with the 
fish stifl in their beaks,’ 

I had no occasion to say any 
men seized a currach, and ran 
the sea. L waded after them, 
got in. 

“We'll try what it is, any way,’ 
owner of the boat. 

The nen pulled with all ghoir wight, aud 
I steered with a spare oar. 

[thought the timé interininable, but at 
last we opened Morau's Cove, and [ leaded 
Straight for tho cave. 

The opening was so narrow there was not 
room for the oars, and we shot in with the 
way already on the boat. We had not pot 
twenty yards into the eave when, above the 
booming of the waters abroad, we beard 
froin within a faintery of joy. 

There was now room forthe oars, A tew 
staokes, and in the dim light of the toreh I 
could see the figure of a win standing ona 
shelf of rock, 

“There he is!” T shouted. 

The men turned round and uttered aloud 


tried 
wasn t 
now ? 


men, ‘we 


Four 
it into 
waive 


mora, 
with 
aul 


said the 


cheer. 

Belore there was time for almost any- 
thing else, we were alongside the rock and 
McCarthy was on board. We raised 
another cheer now, pulled a lew rapaid 


strokes, and emerged frou thie cavern, 

McCarthy's explanation, which he 
us as we went back, was as follows: 

That night he had pulled) round to 
Moran's Cave, with the intention of rowing 
up one of the passages, which be was vold 
had hitherto been unexplored, He arrived 
at the cave, lighted a torch, and entered, 
The passage was on the right, and he pulled 
immediately for it. 

He had gone a considerable distance, 
when the passage suddenly uarrowed, so 
that there was hardiy room for the boat to 
pass between the walls ; ue had lo push ber 
forward with his hauds, tle paused here 
and looked ahead. As faras he could see, 


“ave 
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dial. He gave himself up for lost. He 
tried to keep awake; he knew not why. 
had no fear of being overwhelmed by the 
tide when it rose again, for it was nearly 
high water when he entered the cave, and 
ho was now several feet above where the 
currach had stuck tast. 

At last he slept. When he awoke he felt 
his way back to where he had left the 
currach, and found that it was gone. Thus 
he knew that he had been then upwards of 
twelve hoursin the cave. He went back to 
his old place and lay down there once 
more, praying that death might take him 
speedily. 

Ha knew not, he cared not, how long be 
lay thus, but he remembered baving slept 
again. It must have been during this 
second sleep that Mr. Fitzmaurice visited 
the cave, for it was more than likely thet if 
McCarthy had been awake, he would have 
heard the cries, 

Alter this second awaking, hunger and 
despair drove him nearly frantic. For a 
tinoment he resolved to anticipate the ap- 
proach of death, and, hurrying down to the 
water, he threw himeselfin. The shock and 
the involuntary action of swimming sug- 
gested at the moment that he might make 
one eflort tor life. He wasin deep water 
and pitch darkness; but he knew that by 
keeping close to the well on the left, he 
must, if be had strength to continue his 
way, reach the mouth, 

Here he knew he should see daylight 
onee again, and that be could tind a resting 
place on the ledge where we subsequently 
found him, 

tle searcely remembered having: reached 
that ledge, and, frou: the time he crawled 
up it until we came, be remembered noth- 
ing distinctly. 

Hoe had a dim recollection of the birds 
fiving in, and that, in the belief that they 
were carrion birds waiting for his death, 
he had made gestures intended to drive 
thein away. 

It was a week before John McCarthy had 
recovered from the privation and the shock, 
But, within a month of that memorable ex. 
cursion of his, I stceod at his side in one of 
the Limerick churches wiilea certain cere- 
mony went forward, and signed the register 
hard by the place where a beautifal girt 
wrote Ifer naine as Kate Fitziiaurice tor the 
just time, 
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A Sriper’s Webpping,—Autuinn is the 
Chins 
slup ol the coumnou spider, On their own 
yarden walks now await (sch as care to in- 
vestigate 
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| “Doris” by theauthorof Plyiit 
ly Bawn” ete., has just been 
Lippincott & Co. [tis almost unnecessary 
to say that it isahighly interesting story 

containing as it does an excellent plot, wel! 

described character, vivid description and 
» lively dialogue, Paper covers, 305 pag: s. 


| Price 25 centa. 


Le Francs, published montiily at ff «x 
bury, Mass., by M. Julies Levy, is by all 
odds the best educational Freneli journal 
ever attoinpted in this country. We ecamurnt 
too strongly recommmend it as an acljutet 
wherever French is taught. Not lowe than 
one copy should be taken in every schon! 
having classes in the language. Le Francais 
will not only assist in inastering idioms ane 
prenunciation, but, thanks to the editor's 
cultivated sense for selection, in formiiig 
the taste of the learner. Subseription price 
per year, $2. Single copies 25 cents. 


‘Lhe Mysteries of Marseilles; or, The 





Loves of Blanche and Philippe,’’ by the au. 
thor of “Nana,"’ is an intense love story, 
overflowing with excitementand absorbing 
interost froin beginning to end, while it 
bristles with the spiciest of details putin 
Zola's best and most effective tinier. 








1 the year lo lake notes on the court. | 


patience, love, and tragedy as is only to be | 


found in spider. land. 

The bridegroom may be found lurking 
somewhere near the object of his devotion, 
and is distinguished from the bride-eleet 
by the comparative smallness of his body, 

Now [I bave never seon «a male spider 


weaving a fly-net, though be possesses the | 


essential viscous fluid, and spros iis siigle 
lines. but T bave seen bin helping hicwself 
to the stores of his lady-love, when ber web 
has secured more prey than she could look 
after at the moment, 

The pationce of the observer will be tried, 
perhaps, by reason of the length of the 
courtship, The affection is solely on the 
side of the gentleman, 

fle has to use the utinost caution, not 
only inthe wanner ip which be presents 
butin providing a safe and 
rapid retreat should his suit be rejected, 

le seleaas a branch, holding one of the 
inain dines of the lady’s web; he attachow a 
cord of his own spinutng to the branch, and 
then, Blondin-like, walks the tight-rope of 
his lady-love. Generally he is able to reach 
the spiral work of her abode betore she is 
aware of bis presence, 

Ifshe moves towards him, he drops, and 
iS seen Gangling at the end of his thread, 
up Which hé ninsbly runs, to repeat the per- 
lorinance, perhaps MANLY Litnies, 

But as importunitv in love-mnaking 
creates an interest towards | wooer, he 


hye 


| succeeds at last, like sotne of lis observers, 


by the aid of the lantern, the pussage con- | 


tinued to narrow. Seely this, be resolved 
to return, when, to his worror, he found 
that 'n a lew tninutes he had been @xamin- 
ing the place, the currach bad stuck fast in 
the passage, 

The tide was, he knew, falling, 
could hardly account for her being jammed 
soquickly. He took an oar and thrust it 
down under the end near the mouth of the 
cave; the whole length of the oar did not 
yet the bottom. He wentup to the other 
end of the boat ; there were not two inches 
of waterhere. As he clambered -up to the 
high end of the currach he heard a noise 


behind hin, and looking round, saw that a | 


spear-like jay of rock bad™ pierced the Lot- 


ton of the boat. At that tioment his 
candle went out, and he was left in coin- 
plete darkness. 

With the oarhe felt the shallow end of 
the cave, and found outthat it was corn- 
posed of a flat bed of rock ascending in 
ward. He yot out, and earefully feeling 
his way, foot bv foot, he fina vurrd baits 
sel! s nit ibove the leve f the water 


be Ww. 


in gaining audience, 
Miss Spider coufronts the intruder: his 
best diplomatic powers are now called into 


play. General.y the interview is in favor 
of the suitor, vel you tnay witness lis ino 
ininious retreat, in Which case it will be 


tnanaged by his escape | 
his fall Lhe are “a quadrant, 
whilst the pursuer would lave tu traverse 
the two radil to capture lili. 

If his proposal be entertained, he 
cert by somegtuystie art «fl voice 


re 


the pursued ita 


describes al 


pro 


is and 


‘ | touch to throw a spell of TES werIsd OVeYEr 
but this | 


his bede, and by skilful 
his frestiespun web he 
liumbs tightly to her sides, 


tuaAnipulation of 
binds her eight 
His trituaiyels is 


of short duration; Soon retribution over- 
takes bli. 

She awakes from the spell, he is: within 
her very claws, tue next instant he is en- 
wrapped by the deadly toldsof ier web, 

The wedding-breakfast i6 Spread, aud 
the lone bride, like ((aray’s) ‘She-Walt 
of France, with unrelenting fangs feasts 
on the writhing body of ber devoted hus 
band.’ 

_—> ©: 

The following story is told of a new! 
irrived [Trish servant-gis fait | 
t place at 4 inanawlon ih New 
ay aller ber arrival let i . i 
her coming down the g ‘ 

' 
tee . aoa 


Unusual strength characterizes this traly 
remnarkable and fascinating novel and there 
is nota stogle tine thatthe reader will jot 
greedily devour, tre only wish 
when the final word is reached 
there is inore to come, 
& Brothers, Philadetpuia, 


possible 

that 
T. B. Peterson 

Price 50 cetts, 


betnug 


“Three Visits to America,’ by Kenly 
Faithfull, Cloth, price $1.50. Publimbed 
by Fowler & Wells Co, 755 Broadway New 
York. The author of this voluine needs no 
tutrodction to an American public: her 
work in behall of strugyliag women during 
the past twenty vears lis been attended 
with so much succes thatshe bas aequired 
wide-spread celebrity in spite of herself 
lier three Visits in this country were nade 
for the purpose of studying our society, our 
industrial tmethods and organizations in 
Dehalt of poor and unfortunate English wo- 
men, and the rceord of these three visita is 
not Arusli inte prak G+ yratily personal mio- 
tives merely ,~ or to tet the world know “my 
impressions «o! America, aller the atyle of 
80 IDbaDV foreign tourists, butthe noles of a 
warti-hearted, practical Observer who won 
earbest for the tinprovement of the condi. 
tion Of her fellow-women, and gives her 
best experionce in the tracings Of her pen. 


| Few writers on Almerica have seen so much 
the subject) such an episode of | 


of our country, alked with so tnany of our 
best people, and looked #o deeply inte our 
social habite and institutions; and as she re- 
lates the notable incidents of her journeys 
in a lively, agreeable manner, showing 
everywhere the woman of exuberant good. 
nature, the reader is captivated at tie start. 
The eminent utility of what Miss Fuithfals 
says bere and there inakes the book Vvalua 
ble, and therefore desirable; while it wil 


| entertain every one who takes itup, it wail 


be sure to instruct those who 
ful, 


are thougut 


MAGAZINES. 


The Quer, an illustrated unsectarian 
inagazine for Sunday aud general reading, 
will hereafter be issued monthty in this 
country by Cassell & Co., beginning with 
the new volume which opens with the De- 
cember nummbor, The Quiver bas the largest 
circulation ol anv isayvazine of its) cinss in 
KMogland, and nutobers among its contritu 


tora some of the ablest divines and ticst 
vopular Writers of that country and the 

Tnited States, Besides well considered 
theologicnl CRSAVS it contains enrelolly 
chosen serial and shorter stories and inter 
esting miscellany. 

Inthe line of illustration, the Crist ‘ 
Wide Awake will be unsurpassed, | cs 
Lunugren, besides lurnishing the watercolor 
for tie Stpert Irontimapiece now Ii bhie tia - 
of L. Prang & Co., who are to reproduce it 
ineighteen or twenty colors, contrilates 
ten Nne testome enyravings illustrati » 
Hezekiah t px artiel@, Wore 
fil (terse “ ( Joseph i 
Wihacrser brevats ws ol enetian 
have achoried ‘ ila rton'’s Port 
has iimade ane twenty drawings of “Child 
Loife nm \ i hay mM ILE 4 
atrikingyg comiras sith Ply. Sandisani's 
'Cunadinagn Corny “ i Was the at c 
tion ofthe Ch nos S800 last year. W.T. 
Smedley, Harry Fenn, Garret, Hlassati, 
Satterlee, M aa] ise I; iuiiphrey, and 
Miss Northowm: are also at work on the mui 
ber, 

Fdward Everett Hale. in the November 
nutisbver of th North lierican Leven 
Inakes «a plea tor Patt-Tinve ii Schools. The 
old question, “Where are we, and where 


Uriltiny ? monever more forcibly stuypest 
od tim by atieotl 


ier arbicle ‘ 


! ita ti Mabibie’ titdea 
ber, thatin whieh Prot, Gillilata discusses 
The Atrican VProbiea. The facts that ie 
wives as lotlhe increase of the negroes 
Coniited States, thers: pecuilar siluation a 
Lisprosit . i opr ithev wii 
up usin tie tiear future, cali for 
yravest Gousideration Pie otherarticles 
“ bialee are: W nasa Political ku 
t Jud lt ( I’ ae rt , 
I " i Ar ‘ t bite las i 
t n I t s ' is 
ely t ‘ o ‘ n“ 
iT \ I 
( < . 
"= ; 
{ r ~ 
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THE SATURDAY 





0 ut ‘Uoung F olks.. 


ANDY'S BRAVE’ DEED. 





BY CHABLES REED. 


Ae Arthur!’ Kitty called, as 





she ran down the garden path, 

Her brother was lying under the 
bevch-trees atthe foot of the garden. A 
copy-book lay on the grass belore bim, in 
which he was writing witha pencil, 

Arthur wrote poocins, and histories, and 
tragedies, which he and his companions 
acted for the edification of their relations 
and friends, At this inoment he was com- 
posing a story which he intended should be 
very thrilling. He Las only got as far as the 
two first sentences, 

“Charles was determined to have some 
adventures. So be wentinto a wood and 
tniet # tiger,”’ 

At this point be beard his sister calling to 
hin. 

“What is it, Kitty ? I wish you wouldn't 
interrupt ime just now. I'm very, very 
busy.” 

“Oh, Arthur, 1 wish you would come and 
soo 4 little boy who's atthe gate. He looks 
wo hungry.” 

Arthur rose somewhat slowly, and went 
to the bey. Like all authors, he didn’t 
much like be'ng called away in the full 
sawing of literary production. He proceeded 
to alittle side gate which opened on wo the 
highway and open fields beyond. Here 
Arthur found aboy abouta year younger 
than himself, oxreheaded and barefooted, 
without a coat, and with a very worn and 
ragged shirt and trousers. The little fellow 
looked both tired and hungry, and his 
wearied look would have touched harder 
bearts than those of Arthur and Kitty. 

“Are you hungry?” Arthur asked, 

“Yes, vera. T’ve no bad onything sin’ 
yesterday.” 

“Liu sure he’stelling thetruth. You have 
ouly to look at him,’ said Kitty, wbho now 
joined hin. 

“Well, we might get him something to 
eat, anyhow, You stay there, boy, ull we 
come back.” 

Arthur and Kitty went into the house to- 
gether, aud presently returned with a very 
lurgo slice of bread, a piece of cheese to cor- 
respond, and #« bit of cold pudding, that 
would lave alone satisfied the appetites of 
two ordinary boys, even though extraordi- 
narily hungry. It was as much as the lad 
could do to hold them all, and he thanked 
his youug benefactors nore by looks than 
words, 

On the following morning, shortly after 
breaktast, Arthur's mother said— 

“T should like you totake something for 
ine to Mra, Stewart's to-day, Arthur. There 
are several things I should like to send her. 
[have a sinall cheese and a pot of currant 
jelly that can yo. Then I want her to have 
one of those young Dorking hens your 
father got the other day. I'll give you a 
sincll basket for that.’ 

Mrs. Stewart was a very old friend of the | 
fanilv, baving been the nurse of Arthur 
aud Kitty, and of their mother before them. 

Arthur set out with his leather bag 
atrapped across his back, and the basket 
containing # bitthe Dorking ben in bis band, 
Proseotly he became aware how hot it was 
gelling, vod when he reached a small 
clump of troes near a hay-field he thought 
he would sit down and rest a while. He 
had been walking about an hour by this 
tie, Ile thought he never recollected 
such «award day. Arthur began to feel 
very sleepy. tle rubbed his eyes to keep 
hioselfiawake, but his head nodded tnore 
and inore, and before he was well aware of 
ithe was fast asleep, lying huddled to- 
getheron the bank on which he had sat 
down. 

Arthur inust have been asleep nearly an 
hour, when he awoke with a sudden start. 
The sun was high up in the heavens, and 
he judged it to be near midday. He got 
upon his feet hurriedly and caught up his 
basket, It felt lighter, he thought, and 
hastily lifting the wicker lid he found that 
It was ouiptly. ‘The lithe Dorking hen was 
K th ! 

\stonishinent was the first feeling in 
\rtuur’s inind, then perplexity and morti- 
fication, 

Wiat would his mother think of bis care- 
lessness und unbusinesslike qualities, It 
seemed be could not be trusted to execute 
this simplest message, What was he to do? 
He searched all the ground inthe imime- 
diate neighborhood in the hope of discover- 
ing the Jitthe hen hidden behind some 
bush or clump of ferns, But sue was no- 
where to be seen, and he was in sore per- 
plexity and chagrin, 

Then he picked up his empty basket, and 
continued on his way. 

There was nothing for it but to take the 
cheese and the pot of jelly to Mrs. Stewart, 
explain matters to her, and return another 
day with another ben, it his mother so de- 
cided, as it was) probable she would. He 
walked on with a pretty downecast heart. 

Hie was now ascending a bil), and when 
he reached the top an unexpected sight met 


four tall and stalwart Highlanders in com- 
lete national costaines, bonneted and 
lited, were leaping and wheeling, orack- 
ing their fingers and uttering shrill cries as 
they dan with astonishing vigor and 
adroitness on a raised wooden platform. 

But Arthur's attention had hardly been 
turned upon the dancers when it was di- 
verted in another direction. What should 
+ he cateh sight of, a good deal to his astonish- 
nent, but his little Dorking ben stepping 
quietly about among the ple, uncon- 
cerned ond unmoved by the stir and the 
bustle, paying heed to nobody, and no one 
giving beed to it. 

At the inoment Arthur caught sight of bis 
truant ben, it was pans under a carriage, 
quietly pecking among the grass and terns 
in ite march. 

So he approached and cautious bent down 
on bis hands and knees to get at the ben. 

It was alimost within his grasp when a 
sharp report rang through the air—a rifle. 
discharge, the signal for a foot-race to begin. 
The next moment he felt a heavy blow on 
his shoulder, which knocked hiim flat apon 
his back. A mist rose up before his eyes, 
in which the whole world around hiin 
seeined to float for a moment; then he felt 
himself being dragged suddenly and 
forcibly backward, and then he knew no 
inore, 

Artbur had gone off in a faint, but it only 
lasted a few inomenta. When he came to 
himself, he bebeld a little crowd of people 
gathered round hiin, and a inan was bend- 
ing down and bathing his forehead with a 
wet handkerchief. Then he saw anotber 
figure stretohed on the ground at his side, 
quite motionless and silent. It was the 
form of a boy; the fuce was turned up 
wards, and to lis greatastonishment Arthur 
found that it was the poor lad to» whoin he 
and his sister had given the food on the 
previous day. 

“I saw the whole thing. It was all over 
in atwinkling,’’ a gentleman was saying. 
“The boy was bending under the carriaye 
reaching forwards to secure the bird. At 
that moment the gun went off, the horses 
started forward, and the wheel came against 
the boy, and knocked hin backward. Just 
then this poor little fellow rushed forward 
right among the wheeln of the carriage, 
caught the boy, and dragged him out, but 
not in tine to save himself, The wheel 

over his leg, and 1 aim afraid it is 
adly hurt.’’ 

By this time Arthur was on his feet. 

“Oh! he is not dead, Dr. Bruce, is he ?”’ 
he asked of the gentleman, who was busy 
examining the boy, and whoin be knew 
quite well was the doctor of the district. 

“No, not so bad as that, I hope; Lut a 
rather bad break, Iain afraid. It wasa 
close shave for you, laddie. But for this 
brave boy the carriage wheel would have 
passed right over you.’’ 

“What are you going to do with the poor 
boy, doctor? Do you know who he is, or 
anything about him?”’ a lady asked, whom 
Arthur recognised as Lady E}inslie. 

“No, 1 never saw hiin before. But we 
must get hin to Redloaning as quickly as 
possible, and have him taken to some cot- 
tage.’’ 

“See that he has everything that is neces- 
sary, doctor; and send up to Inverweir, if 
vou can't get all you require in the village,”’ 
Lady Elinslie said. 

It was her horses that had started forward 
at the discharge of the gud, and had been 
the cause of the accident. 

A inan now stepped forward, and said, 
“Yo'll just let me carry the laddie to the 
village, doctor. I'll start the noo, and T’ll 
carry him easier like than any kind o’ trap, 
ye ken.” 

‘*A good idea, Stoddart. Lift him gently.” 

“I'll do that. He's a bit hero, puir lacdie; 
an’ we mauna let hiin dee for his brave 
deed.’ 

Stoddard lifted the still unconscious boy 
in his strong arins like an infant, and start- 
ing off carried him in the direction of Red- 
loaning. 

‘Take hin to Mrs, Aikman's cottage, and 
I'll be there as soon as you,” the doctor 
said. In a few minutes he mounted bis 
horse and followed in the saine direction. 

Meanwhile Arthur stood by hearing all 
that wassaid with anxious interest. Though 
not much burt, be was a good deal shaken, 
and was still trembling from head to foot. 

“Are you sure you are not hurt too, 
Arthur Dalrymple ?”’ Lady Elinslie asked, 
looking into the boy’s white and startled 
face. 

“Ob, no, I’m not hurt; but that poor boy, 
Lady Elinslie, will be be all right again 
goon ?"’ 

“I hope so. We will do all we can for 
him. Don’t you know anything about him, 
either? But stop! Get up here beside me 
and I'll drive you home; and you can tell 
me all you Know about it.” 

Arthur got into the carriage. He rapidly 
decided that he would return home at once, 
and give up all thoughts of going to Mrs. 
Siewart’s to-day. 

On the way home he told Lady Elinslie 
as briefly as possible all he knew about the 
littie boy who had been the means of say- 
ing probably his life. 

Lady Elinslie sat Arthur down at the 
warden gate, but did not go with bim into 





his eyes. A crowd of people were gathered 
inthe plain below. The made a large 
circle, and it was evident that the attention 
of everybody forming the circle was con- 
ecentrated on what was poling on within it. 
Flags were flving, and the strains of a mili- 
tary band flosted up to Arthur, where he 
stood on the wy hill, On the out 


f carriages 


SKITLS the cr vil i 
‘ | Lier ’ on ‘ re Sian UIDY 
} ladies ang gen 
Then Arthur rocollectea that this was the 
j tthe Highland yvathering ofthe county. 


48 Le approached,aud | 


Vis prolly 


the house. 

Then Arthur bad to recount to bis father, 
bis nother, and Kitty all the morning ad- 
ventures in detail, which he did in a some- 
what excited manner. 

“*T shail walk over to Redloaning and see 


| how the poor boy is doing this evening,” 


Mr. Dalrvinple said. 


Mr. Da ple, much to his re 

aL Lie ney. 1S son 8 preserver was | 
gressing as favorably as the Case per 
The poor boy was manifestly suflering much 


pain, but be made no coimplaiat or murmur, 
He was able to tell his simple story. 


EVENING POST. 





On the vious day when he had first 
ReOLL Arties and his r, he had been on 
his way to Redioaning from the neighbor- 
ing village of Westburn to see if he could 

et any kind of light employment in the 
ormer place. 

His mather wan dead, and bis father had 
lately enlisted in the army, leaving bis boy 
to his own tate and fortunes, He had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a situation in Redloan- 
ing as am boy, but the place would 
not be vacant for a few a. 

So alter passing a night in the village he 
was returning next day to Westburn, two re- 
main there until he could enter upon bis 
new duties, 

He was attracted by the show and stir and 
bravery of the games, and, like Arthur 
lingered a while to watch the gay ou-goin 

bere be saw his young benelactor of the 
»revious day before the latter saw him. The 
Ciedness and generosity of Arthur and his 
sister were yet fresh in his heart; the mc- 
ment caine when he saw an opportunity of 
repaying those kind offices, and I bave tried 
to show you how he seized and used it. 

Andy received the tenderest nursing,and 
more kindness and gentlenesa, peng 4 
were compressed into the weeks he lay in 
bed than had fallen to bis lot during the 
whole of bis previous life. 

“Arthur,” Kitty said, on che first day that 
her brother and she saw Andy, “hasn’t it 
all been strange about Andy and you ?” 
Then a funny little smile caine into her 
eyos, and she added, “You see, Arthur, 
‘Charles was determined to have sorne ad- 
ventures,’ as you wrote, but it was you who 
gotthem. By-the-bye, you never told us 
what becaine of the little hen.’ 

‘‘] can’t tell you. I never saw it again. 
I don’t think it was hurt by the carriage, 
aud it may be wandering about the hill-side 
still, and perhaps it may wander back bome 
again.’ 

Andy's progress towards couplete re- 
covery froin his hurt was slow and at times 
painful. But at last he did get well and 
strong again. 

When he was quite able for work, in- 
stead of taking the situation at Redloaning, 
which had been long since filled up, he 
wentinto Mrs. Dalrymple’s service as as- 
sistant to the gardeners at Fircroft,a post he 
was still filling with much success and 
credit when I last heard of him. 


———{> o> - — 


THE PHANTOM PILOT. 





BY P. C. B. 





the river,a Mr. X., who was a somuain- 

bulist. It was said that if bis mind was 
troubled about a bad piece of river, he was 
pretty sure to get up and walk in his sleep, 
and do strange things. 

He was once fellow-pilot for a trip or two 
with George Ealer, on a great New Orleans 
passenger ket. 

During & conabterebte part of the first 
trip George was uneasy, but got over it by- 
and-by, as X. seewed content to stay in bed 
when asleep. 

Late one night the boat was approachin 
Helena, Arkansas; the water was low, an 
the crossing above the town in a very blind 
and tangled condition, 

X. had seen the crossing since Ealer had, 
and as the night was particularly drizzly, 
sullen and dark, Ealer was considerin 
-vhether he had better not have X. called 
to assist in running the place, when the 
door opened and X. walked in. 

Now, on very dark nights, light isa 
deadly enemy to piloting. You are aware 
that if you stand in a lighted room on such 
a night you cannot see things in the street 
to any pur ; but if you put out the lights 
aad stand in the gloom, you can make out 
objects in the street pretty well. Soon 
very dark nights pilots do not sinoke; thev 
allow no fire inthe pilot-house stove if 
there is a crack to allow the least ray to es- 
cape ; they order the furnaces to be cur- 
tained with huge tarpaulins, and the sky- 
lights to be closely blinded. Then no 
light whatever issues from the boat. The 
undefinable shape that now entered the 
pilot-house had Mr. X.’s voice. 

This said—‘*Let me take her, George; I’ve 
seen this place since you have, and it is so 
crooked that I reckon I can run it inyself 
easier than I could tell you how to do it,” 

“It is very kind of you, and I swear I ain 
willing. I baven’t got another drop of 
perspiration left in me. I have been 
spinning around and around the wheel like 
asquirrel. Itis#o dark I can’t tell which 
way she is swinging till she is coming 
around like a whirligig.”’ 

So Ealer took a seat on the bench, pant- 
ing and breathless. 

The black phantom assumed the wheel 
without saying anything, steadied the waltz 
ing steamer with aturn or two, and then 
stood at ease, coaxing hera little to this 
side and to that as gently and sweetly as if 
the time bad been noonday. 

When Ealer observed this marvel of 
steering he wished he had not’ confessed. 
He stared, and wondered, and finally said | 
—“Well, I thought I knew how to steer a 
steainboat, but that was another mistake of 
inine.”’ 


X. said oothing, but went serenely on 


[eee used to be un excellent pilot on 





| ber handsomely over, an 


with his work. He rang for the leads, he 


| rang to slow down the steain, he worked 


the Loat carefully and neatly into invisible | 
inarks, then stood at the centre of the 
wheel, and peered blandly out into the 


blackness, fore and aft, to verify his posi- 
tion; as the leads shoaled more and more, 
estopped the engines enti: arid the 
lead silence and SUSpe ise ‘drifting’’ 
»wed; when the shoalest water was 
struck, he cracked on the steam, carried 








work her warily into the next system of 
shoal marks, 

The sane patient, heedful use of leads 
and engines followed, the boat slipped 
through without touching bottom, anid 
entered upon the third and last intricacy of 
the crossing. 

imperceptibly she moved through the 

loun, crept by inches into her marks, 
Gritted tediously till the shoalest water was 
cried, and then, under a tremendous head 
of steain, went swinging over the shoal and 
away into deep water and safety. 

Ealer let his long-pent breath pour out 
in a great relieving sigh, and said— 

‘That was the sweetest piece of piletin 
that‘was ever done on the Mississippi Riverd 
I wouldn’t have believed it could be dune, 
if I had not seen it.” 

“There was no reply, and he added— 

“Just hold ber tive ininutes lunyer, part- 
ner, and let ine run down and get a cup of 
coftee.”’ 

A minute later Ealer was biting intoa 
= down in the “texas,” and comforting 

imeseif with coffee. 

Just then the night watchman happened 
in, and was about \& happen out again when 
he noticed Ealer, and excluimed— 

“Who is at the wheel, sir ?’’ 

ox .** 

‘Dart for the pilot-house quicker than 
lightning !”’ 

The next moment both men were flying 
up the pilot-house companion way turee 
steps at a jump. 

Nobody there. 

The great steainer was whistling down 
the river at her own sweet will. 

The watchman shot out ofthe place again, 
Ealer seized the wheel, set an engine back 
with power, and held bis breath while she 
reluctantly swung away froin a “‘towhead”’ 
which she was about to knock into the 
iniddle of the Gulf of Mexico. 

By-and-by the watchman caine back and 
said — 

“Didn't that lunatic tell you he was asleep 
when he first came up here ?” 

“No,” 

“Well, he was. I found him walking 
along on top of the railings just as uncon- 
cerned as another nan would walk a pave- 
ment, and I put him to bed.” 

ae 

THE KING AND THE THIEF.—There is a 
fable among the Hindoos that a thief, hav- 
ing been detected and condemned to die, 
sent for his jailorand told him he had a 
secret of great importance which he desired 
to impart tothe king, and when that ind 
been done he would be prepared to meet 
his doom, 

Upon receiving this intelligence the king 
ordered the culprit to be conducted to his 

resence. 

The thief explained that he knew the 
secret of causing trees to grow which would 
bear fruit of pure gold. 

The experiment might be easily tried, 
and his inajesty would not lose the oppor- 
tuaity ; 80, accompanied by his Prime 
Minister, bis courtiers, and bis chief priest, 
he went with thethief toa spot selected neur 
the city ball, wherethe latter performed a 
series of solemn incantations, 

This done, the condemned man produced 
a piece of gold, and declared that if it should 
be plan it wovld produce # tree, every 
brauch of which would bear gold. 

“But,” he added, “this must be put into 
the ground by a hand that has never been 
stained by a dishonest act. My hand is not 
clean, therefore I pass it to your mujesty.” 

The king took the piece of gold, but hesi- 
tated. Finally, he said, “I remember in 
my younger days that I have filcbed money 
from ny tather’s treasury which was not 
mine. I have repented of the sin, but yet 
I can hardly say my hand isclean. 1 pass 
it, therefore, to my Prime Minister.”’ 

The latter, alter a briet consultation, an- 
swered : 

“It were pity tu break thecharm through 
a possible blunder. I receive taxes troin 
the people, and, as Iam exposed to many 
temptations, how can I be sure that I have 
been perfectly honest? 1 inust give it to 
the governor of our citadel.”’ 

“Nu, no!” cried the governor, drawing 
back. ‘Remember that I have the serv- 
ing out of pay and provisions to the sol- 
diers. Let the High Priest plant it.’’ 

And the High Priest said ; 

“You forget that I have the collecting of 
the tithes and the disbursements of sacri- 
fice.’’ 

At length the thief exclaimed ; 

“Your Majesty, 1 think it would be bet- 
ter for society that all five of us should be 
hanged, since it appears that not an honest 
man can be found among us.’’ 

In spite of the lamentable exposure, the 
king laughed, and was so pleased with the 
= cunning expedient that he pardoned 

in. 

OO OS 

Going ont to hunt in the forest one day 
late last autuinn, the Empress of Austria 
saw an old, half-crippled woman tottering 
onthe very brink of a high, steep river 
bank. Springing from her horse she ran 
and caught the poor creature, just in time 
to save her life, and then discovered that 
the old woman was blind, and that the 
chili who was acting as her guide had 
lagged behind. The Empress waited till 
the truant came up and ministered a se- 
vere rebuke for its carelessness, gave tlic 
old woman a purse fullot gold, and then 
reivined her companions in the chase. 

i. — 
3RASS-WORK.—Brass-work can be pol- 
ished by rubbing the metal with finely 
powdered tripoli mixed with linseed-vil 
and applied with a rubber inmade froin 
piece of an old hat or felt; or a mixture 
glycerine, stearine, naphthaline, or creosote 


| nixed with dilute sulphuric acid, can be 
then began to | used. 
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SUNBEAM AND SHADOW. 





BY KB, VON GILBA,. 





We shrink from litue sorrows, 

By our own weak hearts dismayed, 
Hearken to the lesson taught us 

By the Sunbeam and tue Shade, 


Came a sunbeam bright and golden 
To the earth one summer's day ;¢ 

Bud and bird awoke rejoicing, 
Basking in its tiving ray. 


But where’er the suunbeain traveled, 
Over village, hill, or dell, 

With a sad yet gracious presence 
its attendant shadow tell. 


Loud the people cried: ‘‘Oh, Sunbeam, 
Dear art thou to o'dand young ; 

But we will not have the shadow 
O’er thy radiant pathway flung.'' 


Silently the shadow glided 

From the bridge, trom roof and stone, 
Buta glory left the heaven, 

For the suubeam too was gone, 


Then they cried, ‘Come back, oh Sunbeam, 
Cheer once more our longing sight ; 
Ketter ‘twere to keep the shadow, 
Than to lose thy living light.’ 


And the sun made answer truly: 
**Be it known to one and all, 

Wheresoe’er the sunbeam lighteth 
Must the shadow likewlee fail !** 














SURGICAL SCRAPS. 





HERE is a curious instrument in the 

armamentarium of the surgeon called 
a probang, enployed for removing foreign 
bodies which have become fixed in the eso- 
phagns or gullet. 

It consists of a flexible stem, at one end 
ot which is an arrangement of catgut fibres, 
and at the other end a small handle. By 
moving the handle slightly, theee threads 
of catgut—which are stretched all round 
and parallel to the stem at its lower end— 
can be bent outwards in a radiating man- 
ner, which gives the instrument the appear- 
ance of a chimney-sweep’s broom in minia- 
ture, 

When a person is so unfortunate as to get 
a piece ot bone stuck in his throat beyond 
the reach of the surgeon’s hand, the pro- 
bang is sometimes found very useful. It 
can be passed down the gullet, in a closed 
condition, beyond the obstruction, then 
opened somewhat like an umbrella, and 
drawn upwards,carrying with it—if all goes 
well—-the foreign body. 

The passing of such an instrument is far 
from being pleasant to the patient ; but it it 
be done with ordinary care and judgment, 
it will not be attended with any harm. 

Every one who has known the misery at- 
tendant upon getting a good-sized piece of 
bone impacted in the food-passage, will 
understand that when the operation has 
proved successtul, the patient is likely to 
consider the pleasure ot seeing the oftend- 
ing fragment caught in the meshes cf the 
probang cheaply purchased by the discom- 
fort attendant upon the passage of the in- 
strument. 

Another instrument employed for passa- 
ing down the esophagus is used for a differ- 
ent purpose. When the gullet has been se- 
verely burned internally—as, for instance, 
trom the accidental swallowing of corrosive 
acids—after the ulcer produced has healed, 
there is a great tendency to contraction in 
the scar, and consequent stricture of the 
esophagus. 

This may threaten life, by tending to close 
the passage altogether. T’» prevent this, in- 
struments called bougies are passed through 
the constriction trom time to time. These 
bougies are simply firm, smooth, slightly 
flexible rods with rounded ends, and are of 
various sizes. 

An instance of the passing of these in- 
struments being turned to account in a very 
curious way, occurred some years ago in 
one of the hospitals. A patient was suffer- 
ing from stricture of the esophagus, brought 
about in the manner above described ; and 
the tendency to contraction was in this case 
so great, that it was only by the fre- 
quent passing of instruments that it could 
be prevented from becoming to the last de- 
gree dangerous. 

Now, it was impossible that the man 
could remain in the hospital permanently ; 
it was therefore decided to teach him to 
pass the instrument for himself. 

He proved capable of this, after a certain 
amount of instruction ; and it then occurred 


performance of this operation might be 


made the means by which the man cou 


earn a livelihood 


Accordingly, the patient was ad 


get a bougie made as much) a8 | 


semble asword. This he did; and for a 
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long time afterwards was to be seen about 
the st~eets making money by what looked 
like the swallowing of a sword. 

In his case there was really ‘‘no decep- 
tion’’ as far as the passing of a long in- 
strument down towards his stomach was 
concerned, the only deception being that 
the instrument was not the weapon it rep- 
resented. 

Hisdiaily strect performance thus served 
him in two ways—it supplied him with food, 
and kept open the passage by which that 
food could be conveyed to his ‘‘inner 
man.” 

The contraction about which we have 
spoken as taking place in scars formed after 
burns of the gullet, and which is so dan- 
gerous there, also occursin burns on the 
surface of the body,and also leads toa good 
deal of deformity. 

Burns, indeed, are a great source of 
trouble to the surgeon in many ways. For 
instance, if a burn is very extensive, there 
may be great difficulty in getting a cicatrice 
to form over the whole of it. 

Cicatrisation only begins in the immedi- 
ate neigh! orhood of living epidermis, and 
therefore a burn or ulcer must heal trom the 
circuinterence to the centre. This difficulty 








. -& Gab 
Femininities. 

A lass that has many wovoers oft fares the 
worst. 

Silks and satins put out the fire in the 
kitchen. 

When the Vassar girls want to swear, they 
say ‘*buy guim!"’ 

Girls look upon the engagement ring as a 
very promising affair. 

Good housekeeping lies at the root of all 
the real ease and satisfaction in existence. 

Some of our new mourning bonnets are 
60 small that only the smallest kind of grief can have 
any show on them. 

“*Yes,’’ said a henpecked husband, ‘there 
truly is no place like home, and that's why I keep 
away from it so much.*’ 

Four sisters named Carr were married at 
Joliet, recently, by a clergyman who desires tw be 
called a patent Carr coupler, 

Be not angry that you cannot make oth- 
ersas you wish them to be, since you cannot make 
yourself what you wish to be, 

First wretch: ‘‘Tlow’s your wife, old 
man ?*’ Second wretch. ‘Spleudid—vad cold— 
cant speak above a whisper,’’ 

When a young man is fingering the cash 
left him by his grandfnther, can it be said that he is 
reveling in his ancestral hauls ? 

“Ah,’’ yawned a bachelor, ‘this world is 
but a gloomy prison,*’ ‘Tv those tn solitary confine- 


has cfien been met by a small operation | ment,’ added a witty young lady, 


called skin-gratting. 
A piece of sound skin about the size of a 


pea is pinched up—say, on the outside of *"™?: 


the arm—and the epidermis snipped off 
with a pair ot curved scissors, the scissors 
just going deep enough to cut slightly into 
the second layer of the skin and draw a 
little blood. 

A special kind of scissors has been in- 
vented for the purpose, that will only take 
up just the right amount of skin, sothat the 
operation is thus made even simpler still ; 
and if skilfully performed, it causes only 
trifling pain. 

The little fragment of skin thus separated 
is then placed gently, with its raw surtace 
downwards, on the unhealed surtace ot the 
burn. The same thing is repeated again 
and again, till there are many grafts, if the 
burn is a large one. 

Isinglass plaster, or some other similar 
material, is employed to keep the grafts in 
position and preserve them froin injury. 
In about four days they should have taken 
root,and then the covering can be removed 


(brains of ‘bold. 


Flowers are the pledges of fruit. es 
A bad custom ought to be broken. 

A little leak will sink a great ship. 
Custom is a must powerful master. 

A man can do no more than he can. 
Charity is the first-born of religion. 

A little more breaks the horse’s back. 

A man apt to promise, is apt to forget. 


True refinement unites strength 
purity. 

A day to come shows longer than a year 
that’s gone, 

No man envies the merit of another who 
has enough of his own. 








with 


| 
| 


| some women are called Amazons, 





| been erected in Baltimore, at acost of $45, 0, 


Mamma: ‘Which would you rather have, 
a little baby brother or a little baby sister, Tommy ?** 
‘I'd rather have a drum,'’ 


A correspondent wants to know why 
Perhaps it is be- 
cause they are uncommonly wide at the mouth, 

What a world of gossip would be pre- 
vented if it was only remembered that a person whe 
tells you of the faults of others, intends to tell others 
of yours. 


“You wouldn’t take me for twenty, would 
you ?** said a young lady, who looked much oller, to 
an old bachelor, ‘*Take you for twenty!’’ he cried; 
**yes, for life t"’ 


‘Do you believe In cremation ?’’ asked a 
dude of Miss Dudine. ‘‘Yas, my deah, Ice cream- 
ation.’’ Poor dude clapped his hand on his empty 
pocket and fainted, 


A middle-aged German in search of his 
wife, who, he sald, had eloped with the ‘‘man in the 
moon,** was put under restraint at Costle Garden, 
New York, recently. 

“She makes all the conquests she de- 
sires, ‘said a gentleman, of areigu ng belle, toa lady. 
**Trae,’* was the sharp response, ‘*but she'd give all 
her slaves for one master."’ 

A prizeSpuzzle :What is it that when thou 
aast little thov canst distribute among many ; If thou 
hast very much of it, itis hardly sufficient for one? 
The woman answers—iove, 

Hu Ging Eng, a Chinese girl, eighteen 
years ola, comes to this couatry to obtain a medical 
education, that she may take charge of a hospital on 
ber return to ber native place, 

Charles Lamb said of a clumsy girl who 
was always running against things and breaking 
them, ‘‘Lbelleve that girl would break the Bank of 
Lengland If she should run againot it." 


“Where our Storms Come From,’’ read 
Mr. Broughne, ina scientific paper. ‘‘Well, [know 
where a great manyot themcome from,** he men- 
tally ejaculated, looking up and glancing slyly at his 
wife. 


‘‘What a lovely little snowdrop that is !"" 


said afriend toa wag, asa Dlonde beauty, with flow- 
Ing tresses, passed them inthe park, ‘A snowdrop, 


| eh? Ll should say she was a hair belle, ‘remarked the 


wag. 
A home for poor working girls has just 


It will 
accommodate one hundred worthy and needy girls, 


and is under the supervision of the Catholic denomi- 


When you come intothe house, do you | 


bring sunshine with you? 

A man as he manages himself may die old 
at thirty, or young at eighty. 

If the end and aim of life is to please, it 
must be at the expense of truth. 

To see the hand ot God in the present, 
and to trust {tin the future, is the secret of peace. 

The capacity for truly estimating things 
is the beginning of wisdom, the source of kindness. 

Persons and events may stand for a time 
between you and justice—it is only a postponement. 

An able man shows his spirit by gentic 


| friend asked him how he felt, 


words and resolute actions; he is neither hot nor | 


timid. 

It is with flowers as with moral qualities ; 
the brizht are sometimes pulsonous, but we believe 
never the sweet. 

A false friend is like a shadow on a dial ; 
it appears in clear weather, but vanishes as soon as a 
cloud approaches. 

The life of man consists not in seeing vis- 
jons and In dreaming dreams, but in active charity 
and willing service. 

We are linked both to the past and the 
future, and our dety to the former, well fulfilled, will 
best fit us to discharge our duty to the latter. 


Do not despise the opinion of the world ; 





you might as well say you do not care for the iight of 


° ° } the sun because you can use a candle, 
® some one about the hospital that the daily | 


By acknowledging and emphasizing th 


good that ls In those around us we strengthen 
f-resnpect and give them a power! 
' , ” na aPern ? ’ 
Man’ red 4 ag . 12 
ar alw : 4 2 ad ass 
whereas i e wh hey are 


playing to empty veoches. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


| hii his foot. 


nation, 
A San Francisco girl’s claim to distinc. 
tion rests upon the fact that, at a church fair, she 


sivod on her head In the gulse of a gypsy boy 
bat. She hadatentto herself, and each spectator 
had to pay §1. 

The growth of grace is like the polishing 


ot metals. There ls first an opaque surface ; 














| 
acro- | 


by and | 


by vou see a spark darting out; then a strong light; | 


till at length It sends back a perfect image of the sun 
that shines apon It. 


A young tellow who was courling was at 
last permitted by his lady love to kissher. In telling 
a friend of the ecstacics of the blissful moment, bis 
‘“Justas if | was a 
mile anda half beyoud hcaveu,*’ 


The latest thing in stockings does away 
with garters or supporters trom above. The hosiery 
is kept in its place by lacing from under the knee to 
the upper portion of the ealf, Thus the ctreulation of 
the blood in the Ilube ls not impaired, 


Young Hopesby says the worst trait pos 
sessed by his wife's father is bis proueness to mis- 
construe plain, practical questions. When he asked 
the old man for hls daughter's hand, the father gave 
Such a weaknersina father ls cnough 
to discourage the most persistent and passionate of 
lovers, 


A young lady, who has enjoyed every 
kind of love, gives the following as the 
experience: The sweetest love lea mother’s love: the 


result of ler 


longest, a brother's love: the strongest, a woman's 
love: the dearest, a mian'’s luve; and the sweetest, 
longest, strongest, dearest love, ibe Line “love of «a 
boa net. ° 

faltimure society ist now ffs 

" 

« 
ne 
young me : fi 


| ieisure Bbuurs, 








. News Notes. 


London police may now carry revolvers 
at night. 

Bat-shooting is a favorite sport at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Nutting parties areall the rage in West- 
era New York. 

Five inches of snow fell in Sierra City, 
Cal., last week. 

It is stated that some genius has invented 
a nolseless violin. 

There are three Michac] Angelos in Flor- 
ence. Two are in jal. 

The number of Quakers in the United 
States is put down at 100, 0, 

Vermont school teachers are prohibited 
by law from the use of tobacco, 

Vermont is agitated over increasing the 
salary of the Governor to (2 up, 

A Georgetown, Ky., duck has three legs 
and three feet, all fully developed. 

The average salary of all the college pro- 
fessors in the United States is $1, 5a). 

A New minister, on a recent Sabbath, 
preached on ‘‘How to Become an Angel,** 

Thirty thousand yards of carpeting have 
been laid in the Murray Hill Motel, New York, 

The English are introducing an admir- 
able system of penny dingers for school children, 

A Montaua miner fell down an 180-teet 
shaft a couple of weeks ago, aud was uot killed by the 
fall. 

A man in Texas, 96 years old, has just 
died trom the anguish caused by cutting a third set of 
teeth. 

A rural obituary relates that ‘the de- 
ceased bad accumulated a little muney and ten chil- 
dren.** 

A bill has been introduced in the Vermont 


Legisiature prohibiting the erection of barved wire 


fences, 

Eighty per cent. of the nepirants for stage 
honors in the New York school are lomales, Average 
age, WW. 

A citizen of Columbus, Ohio, is said to 
have had 20 men flued tor uslog profane language von 
the streets. 

During the year 1883 London had 974 
hours of sunshine out of a possible 
of 2.4 per day. 

A citizen of Albany, N.Y., was rendered 
temporarily blind and lilpless afew days ago by the 
stings of a hornet, 

The average size of families in the United 
States in 1860 was 5. 56. 
decreased to 6.041n 1seo, 

Only seven Jews have been taken with 
the cholera in France. The Jewish diet ls one of the 
healthiest la the world, 

No less than 61 manufactories of playing 
cards are located in the German 
of which are in Saxony. 


4,04, av average 


Since then it has gradually 


Em pire, es Venteen 

About 100 Christian Chinese women nave 
been married to Christian Chinese 
chapel at San Francisco. 

Tvstead of moving on May 1, as in New 
York, Boston people have selected the Ist of October 
for that disagreeable task, 

The exhibition ot historic relics of their 
line of business ls becotaing a popular mode of ad- 
vertising among London storekeepers. 

Oak pillars are better support fora build- 


ing in case of fire than those of trou. The batter are 
liable to warp from the effect of the heat, 


In the mission 


The city of Kalamazoo, Mich., is said to 
have derived ite name from from Ke Kan Amazoo, 
siguifvying in the Indian tongue °'A boiling pot.’ 


Another step in the direction ot cheap 
fares has been taken by the New York elevated roads 
reducing their rates to five cents for Sunday travel, 


A 13-year old girl, who is pertect in other 
ways, bul who has simply little blue «pote where her 
eyes ought to be, Ie sald to be living at Au lerst, Wile 


coneln. 
A reward was lately offered in New York 


lu He- 
brew, showing that the language is not as dead as it 


for the recovery of au account book written 


is painted. 

In New York, during the last two weeks 
of September, oue hospital alone treated no lees than 
445 paticuts suffering from alcoholism, 
which proved fatal, 


ten cases of 


A burglar was shot early last month, while 
plying bis trade at Portland, Oregou: and to 
piece of baa luck the courts have added 
years’ linprisonment, 


The Field Marshal of Dahomey has been 
tried for high treason, and sentenced to be ‘*burted 


chest deep in the earth aud then shot at by the Ama- 
zous until he is dead,** 


silece hine 


A pumpkin was thrown playtuliv by a10- 
year-old girlather little brother the on day in 
Milwaukee, aud it struck him lo the stomach, « 


Lusi 

his death in a few hours. 
Seven thousend dollars’ worth of fne 
ows have been killed In ome county in Ohio by being 
fed on dry sorghum leaves, They bad every symp- 


tom of taineral pulseouing. 


An attorney at Pendleton, Oregon, will 


be a wilh 8s ayainet 


thie “ : ‘ ‘ od 


‘ raf Ww r 


BOCt Was bui.is Of Olle iste 






























An Envious Woman. . 





BY PV. Cc. B. 





N the town of Winchester two little girls 
were born on the sawe hour of the same 
day. 

They were severally christened Rose and 
Euphemia at the same font, and uttered 
their infant watisin unison during the im- 
portant ceremony. 

They played in the adjoining gardens on 
the same pleasant suuntiner allornoons as 
they grew older, 

They went to the same school at the same 
time, were confirmed on the same day,and, 
finally, married in the same church, at the 
saine hour, by the same clergyman. They 
were inseparable, 

Phetnie vowed to lowe Rose next to Wil- 
liainjand Rose vowed to love Pheinie better 
than anyoue but Edward, 

They were young, Very pretty, and very 
happy, «# pleasant sight toall eyes but those 
ofa certain Miss Merrivale, who, having 
failed to suceeed therein, hated all virls who 
married for love, and more especially when 
they also happened to marry rich inen. 

ln this case, having angled in vain for 
Edward Granger, bis house, lands, carriage 
and servants, and all the worldly poods 
with which he would endow a wife, she 
had seen hiun throw hitnself away on little 
Rose Gay, who had refused iii duree 
Litres, 

She bad also done all that in her lay to se- 
cure the affections of Willian: Millet, who, 
inot as rich as Granwer, Was what. she 
called # eateh, aid bad the iiisenrs 
Phemie Moore quitely wale away with 
himn—a chit otathing, as Miss Moerrivale 
Maid, with mostyle about her, 

And they would ride in their carriages, 


and wear velvets and diamonds, while for | 
| especially when in winter tink the skating 


her nothing seemed lett but a little sta 
tioner, half a head shorter than herself, 
who was the only man who had proposed, 

The little wnmoney she bad lived on was 
nearly prone, 

She was not so young as she was, 

Perpetual forced siniles iia | creased wrin- 
kles into her face, 

She was tired of aagling without any 
nibble worth taving. 

In fact, Miss Merrivale felt that it was 
tine to tuke thought forthe future, and do 
the bestshe could tor herselfand like most 
women Who tive holed lo matrimonial 
ventures, lad rescived to marry if only to 
wliow tleat she could, 

And ‘Timothy bad actually made an offer, 
No wonder that she lated the brides, 

sutat was hot quite necessary in that caso 


toiny love’ and “iaey dear’ them quite so | 


much, or to Kiss them quite so often, and 


sheeertamly Kissed Mrs, Giranger oltener | 


than she kissed) Mrs. Millet, though she 
hated tier the trost, 
“You dear litthe thing! 


’ 


said Miss Merri- 


vale, peeking Mis. Granger's choek, “Now | 


Ido like to see you all in white. TD said se 
to Mra. Millet (tit) the first) and asked) ler 
whv she did too wear it, and she sar she 
thought it Was so atleeted for a bride lo vo 
about in white--alimost Indelicate,’ 

“Dear aie,’ coed Mis. Granger. *Pheme 
night have said that to me jostead of behind 
mv back. Suehold triends as we are.” 

“Yos,’ suid Miss Merrivale. ‘Yes; and 


To was amazed at another remark she made, 


though Lthink Ld best not mention it." 

“T wantto hearit,’ said Rose, pouting, 
“TP suppose marrage las changed Phenune, 
orshed never say hateful things about 
mie.’ 

“tt generally does change people sadly,’ 
sald Miss Merrivale, with a deep sigh.  *T 
refused several gentlemen because of that 
very theagit. Whatatit should change me 
tory dear, dear triends? And though I 
know Soumeone perfectly Insane about ie, 
I keep putting bit off But dear) Mrs, 
Granger, | eaa'ttell you this, [I declare it's 
tow locacd.”’ 

“You must,’ said Rose, her eyos spark- 
ling 

“Well,” said) Miss Merrivale, ‘just to 
show vou how deeeittul the world Is, Ble 
said that she hoped mo one ever sald that 
she worked as lard to eateb her husband as 
you did to eateh yvours.”’ 

” Phe mie said that,’ eried Rose, “when 
she khoows whata fibitis. Tro be sure, I 
didu’t refuse bin balfa dozen times, Mr. 
Granger wouldn't have borne suck treat- 


ment, and Ldou't believe Phemie retused | 


Mr. Millet in a way tomake him think she 
meantit. Some refusals only lead aman 


ou. Ltry to catch a husband! Well, J de- | 


ciare !"’ 

Then Rose, with her eyes full of tears, 
left the roou, and Miss Merrivale waited jor 
her other dear friend, Mrs, Millet. 

She came at last. 

“Has Rose come vet? she asked,oagerly, 
as Miss Merrivale helped her off with ler 
cloak, 

“Yes, love, she has,’ sald Miss Merrivale; 
“and she's been saving such odd things. 
You have quarrelled, baven’t you ?” 

“No,” said litte Mrs. Millet. **Rose and 
I quarrel? I don’t think we could,” 

“She's in a dreadful temper,’ said Miss 


Merrivale, “and such things as she said-- | 


' + 
que avDUSIVe. 


Mi*# Ke LISsCUICI, 


that—but there, 1] mustn't 


On, lTwant to Know what it is."’ said 
Phemie. “I don’t believe Rose could abuse 
| ba | \ t \ Lheok Cat bu 
\ {iss lerriv 8 
; 
~ | 
, : , 
biié 4 ta) ‘ | i 4 
my it wed b> i ne neve! 
tried to lead @ than idlid your bus 


band. I couldn't helperyluy oul—ob whata 
Bhauie ?”’ 
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“Why Lretdsed dear Ned three times, 
before L accepted him,” erred Puemile. wf 
did, 1.deed; she Knows it.”’ 

“Sue save vou boast of it, but she don’t 
believe it,’’ said Miss Merrivale, 

“I'vo done with Kose Granger,” said 
Phemic. “Whom cau you trust? Oh, it's 
dremdlul !’ 

“Indeed it is, dear; but only what you 
nusiexceptin this world,’ sighed Miss 
Merrivale. 

That evening the two brides did not speak 
weach other, That night each husband 
heard the story. 

The Granyers thenceforth cut the Millets 
—the Millets the Grangers, 

All the old sehool-girl vows were forgot- 
ten, asd Miss Merrivale rejoiced in her con- 
lemiplible bit of revenge, 

She tiarried the sinall stationer,and even 
waited on Mrs. Granger and Mrs. Millet 
fromm behind the counter, 

But she was giad to see the ladies turn 
their backs on exch other when they inet in 
the shop, and whenever she desired to yive 
one of those pleasant digs so delightful to a 
spiteful woman, to either of the now sepa- 
rated triends, she did it under the guise of 
repeating an Observation made by the 
other. 

So the feud grew and strengthened, until 
the two women hated each other as only 
those who have once been friends can hate. 

Meaowhile, the years flew by, and 
changed the girls to plump and substantial 
WaAlLcons, 

iach had been biessed with children, 
their eldest hopes both boys, 

Pretty little fellows, one ten years of age, 
the other eleven, who were forbidden, un- 
der penalty of mat dis; leasure and 
paternal correction, to speak to, play, or 
even look at sach other. 

tut little Ned Granyer and litthe William 
Millet couid searcely help imeeting, tore 


pond tempted every boy in Winchester to 
Its polished surface, 

On those cold days, when the ice was at 
its best, they, muffled in furs, often joined 
in the same little group, or went down the 
pond band in hand, 

Otten and often, in after days, the poor 
mnothers vainly wished that, whatever ese 
they bad permitted, they had forbidden 
this, for one day, when the pound bore a less 
solid covering Of ice than usual, these chil- 
dren, their hands ‘meeting Ga a forbidden 
clasp, flow gaily over jthe surface towards 
the little spot) where the water-lilies hid 
themselves, 

They never returned. 

When their long absence aroused alarm, 
and search was tinde, the ice was tound 
broken, and there, amidst the long, frozen 
stems of last yeu s water-lilfes, were found 
the two poor elildren, quite dead, their 
frozen hands still linked together as they 
had gone down. 

Strangers forced their hands apart, but 
not before the mothers had seen them so 
clasped. 

It was a sight neverto be forgotten, 

There was griefin the two inouseholds, 
and the children lay in their little graves, 
not far from each other, in the quiet ceme- 
tery. 

And here, in the twilight of a spring day, 
Mrs. Giranyver went to weep over the sod 
that had begun to grow green above her 
boy. 

sng she sat, silently dropping her tears 
upon it, When the slow rustle of a Wwoulan's 
trailing dress fell on her ear, 

She looked up. 

A lady cladin such black garments as 
she wore herself, had passed her,and fallen 
on her knees besite another little grave not 
very far away. 


It wos Mra. Millet. 


Rose's littteo Willie lay here; Pheinie’s | 


little Maddie rested there, 

As they were brides together, married in 
the sainecchureh, so they were mourning 
mothers weeping over the wraves of their 
first-born side by side, and astrange fate 
had united their children in their dying 
bepeocpsents, 

Kose felt borne away by a power over 
Whicu she had no control, 


Sue rose and walked slowly to Phemie’s | 


Bit 


Pouemre,' she said, “KMddie died with 


Wi ‘Shand in his; won't you ypive me 
yours once again abe 

And Phetiie rose and advanced a step, 
The next moment, the wormien were in each 
other’s arms, 

Thenceforth they were always the best of 
friends, 

Afterwards, when time had softened their 
grief, they spoke of the past, and Miss Mer- 
rivale’s treachery was inaide manifest, and 
all was explained. 

The stationer’s wife knew that it was so, 
and ground her teeth as her lost customers 
passep by together. 

But she could do nothing. 

Beside theic children's graves the be- 
reaved mothers had Sot the seal of forgive. 
ness upon the quarrel of an envious wo- 
man’s wakltig. 

_- —_ - > -—— 
Important. 


Philadel phians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Chureh and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, aud save S38 Car- 


lt enroute to Sarat tor other 


, 
mes S334 ' ’ ‘ ‘ it pr sti Lluie 


(ily. Patliles Call ve better tor less 
money atthe Grand Union, than at any 


| other first class hotel in the city. 
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A MIXED QUESTION. 
The living know they surely live to die, 
And we may wouder who'll be left alone 
Iu this wide world, in solitude to sigh, 
When neariy all the human race are gone, 


rhe dvers dve to live, and live to die, 

The maker of our soles sticks to the last, 
But at the last hic Inner soul must fly 

Where it ne’er wears, but stays forever fast, 


That they'll be last to whom death bringeth gain, 
May we not safely say without misgiy'ng ? 
For by the living dicing, it is plain 
The undertakees surely get their living. 
~—WM. MACKINTOGH. 





- tected 


Humorous. 


Switch-tenders—Ladies’ maids. 








Spring goods—Mineral waters, 
To make a tall man short—Rob him of 
his purse, 
A whisky straight has been defined as an 
unimixzed evil, 
* Excuse of the girl who eloped with her 
coachman—‘'I was driven to it.*’ 
‘In selecting a wife, eschew the foreign; 
finished article. Choose a bome maid, 
A good constitution is like a money-box. 
| [ts value is never known till itis broken. 





‘The hay fever sufferer isa devout individ- 
ual, bo cauor he is continually on his speeze, 
_—_—- -— <= 
Changes in Trade. 
Phoughtful men cannot fall to observe how trade 
devevops and changes into new forms and channels, 


Phe tendency is constantly to buy and ll the per- 
fected article rather than the erie material, Less 
ol cotton and wool, but more of cult ind woolen 
vie. Le of crude iron aud teel, but more of 
Iware, hinge crews, Chains, axes, shovels and 


ibachinery Less of opium, rhubarband bark, but 


ft the perfeete ail iu sith form of chemil- 
» pol and pore Vlitth while ago! the 
anpenter, the weaver, and smith worked up every- 


thing from the raw material, Now they only put toe 


by the ald of ma- 


yether or fitin places what others, 
hinery and concentrated capital and skill have per- 
fected, The smith, the carpenter, the weaver, the 
pharmaccutist, could not do alone, vor half so cheape 
ly or as well, that which is done for him by aggre- 
pated capital, Formeriy the doctor made up his own 
prescriptions, or sent them to the druggist > now he 
tiostly dispenses the prepared formula bought in the 
} usual channels of trade, or administers some well- 
| known specific. The most valuable medical prescrip- 
tions do not die with their authors, but become pop- 
} ular medicines, and pass into the regular channels of 
| trade ,and are so displacing the more rough and crude 
products of the individual practitioner, Thus the 
| Hyuuphreys’ Homeopathic Specifies, fillung so large a 
range of curative value, have obtained so wide a rep- 
utation and yeneral use. Such preparations are only 
produced by combined capital and skill—far beyond 

the command of the ordinary trader.—Exchange, 

i 3° 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS, 
THE VoLTatc BELT Co., of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
fer to send their ceiebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
and other ELBCTRIC APPLLANCES, on trial for thirty 
days, tomen (younp or old) afflicted with nervous 
| adlebilityv, loss ot vitality and manhood, aud all Kin- 
| dred troubles Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
| paralysis, and many other diseases. Complete resto- 
ration to health, vigorand manhood guarauteed, No 
risk is tneurred, as thirty days trial is allowed, 
Write them at once toritilustrated pamphlet, free. 
—-- - - 
Alarming Weakness in Men, 

Without the least expense for medical or other 

treatment, voung, old or middle-aged men who are 


weak, nervous and prostrated, from whatever cause, 


can be quickly and permanentlyjcured, Method of cure 


new, remarkable,simple and Intallible, and approved 
by the most intelligent patients and physicians. The 
| opportunity is one of a lifetime, and those interested 


| are advised to apply at once, enclosing self-addressed 
stamped envelope for all particulars, to Anuti-Medical 
Bureau, 9 Dey Street, New York. 
—— a —_ 
Fur and Sealskin Garments. 

C. C. Shayne, the well-known Fur Manufacturer, 
| 103 Prinee St., New York, will sell e'egant Fur Gar- 
| ments at retail at cash wholesale prices this season, 
Phis willathord asplendid opportunity to purchase 
strictly reliable Murs direct from manutacturer, and 
save retailer's profits. Fashion Book mailed Free, 

- —- _-_ - 
Superfinuous Hair 


Madame Wam old's Specific permanently removes 
Superiluou Hair without injuring the skin, Sena for 
circular, Madame WAMBCL J, Lowiscnd Harbor, 
| Mass, 





FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle,Sheep, Dogs, Hogs,Poultry 
For } years HUMPHREYS’ Veterinary 
S pec ifies have been used by Farmers, Stock= 
breeders, Horse R. K., Hippodromes, 

Menageries, and others with perfect success, 

LIST OF SPECIFICS, 

A. A. Cures Fevers & Inflammation, Milk 
hever. Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75e, 
B. B. Strains, La meness,Rheumatism,?7 5e, 
C. C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 75e, 
DD. DD. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms TSe. 
E..E. Cures Cough,Heaves,Pneumonia,75e, 
F. F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75e, 
G.G, Prevents Miscarriage, 75e. 
Hi.H. Curesal!l Urinary Diseases, 75e, 
I. I. Cures Eruptive Diseases,Mange, 75e. 





| J.J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, 75e, 
Veterinary Case, ‘lack walnut) with 
terinary Manna a! prrige€ Lo) ties 
M e. and M $8.00 
Medicator, - . i> 
tz \ eterinary ISOS AY nt free express 
: ary 
Ss > 


Hiumphreys’ Veterinary Manual (30 
. ° ° - . nts. 
sa Pamphlets sent free ation 
| HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Co., 


| 100 Fulton Street, Now Lork,. 








RER.R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, 


Sore Throat, 
Inflammation, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Toothache, 


Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 

in from one to 20 minutes, 
NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
Redway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs, 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whethee 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
gans, by one application 

If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orary Inflammetion of the internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, ete., 
lose no time, butapply Radway's Reliefon a piece of 
flannel over the part affected with congestion or tn- 
flammation, which willin nearly ever? case cheek 
the inflammation and eure the patient by its action 
of counter-irritation, and by equalizing the circula- 
tion inthe part. For further Instructions, see our 
directions wrapped around the bottle, 

A teaspoonful in half a tambler of water will ina 
few minutes cure cramps, spasins, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrheea, dysentery, colic, flatuleney and all 
Internal Pains, 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of RAD- 
WAYW'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
chanye of water. Itis better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVKR and AGUE cured tor5S0 cents. There fs not 
a remedial ayent in the worldthat will cure Fever and 
Ague, and all other Malarious, Billous, Scarlet, Ty- 
pheld, Yellow and other fevers (aided by Radway's 

ills) so quick as Radway’s Ready Rehef. Fifty ets, 
per bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Chronte Rheumatism, Scrofula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 2 ets), Glandular 
Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Atfections, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swelliugs, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, Erun- 
tions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Gout, Dropey, 
Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, Dine 
betes, Kidnev, Bladder, Liver « olMplaints, ete, 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and Sores 








Of all kinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the 
Skin, are cured with great certainty by a course of 
{ADWAY'’S SARSAPARILLIAN, We mean obstinate 
cases that have resisted all other treatment 


SCROFULA, 
Whether trans.aitted from parents or acquired, 1s 
within the curallve range of the SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT. 
Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
flieted with Scrofula from their youth up to 20, 30 and 


| # years ol age, by 


Ralway’ Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, ree 
palrand invigorate the broken-down and waated 
body. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatmentand core. Sculd by druggists. Price 
$1 per bottle, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gun, puree, regulate, surify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
RADWAY’'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 


| the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 


yous Diseases, Loss of Appetiie, Headache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derauge- 
ments of the Internal Viseera, Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
Price, 2 cts. per box, sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this complaint, 
The symptoms of this disease are the sy mptoms of a 
broken down stomach, Indigestion, Platulenee, Heart- 
burn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating, —Kiving rise 
sometimes to the most excrneiathug coile, —Pyrosis, 
or Water Brash, etec., etc., ete, ; ; 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


Aided by RADWAY’S PLLLS, is a cure tor this com- 
plaint. It restores strength to the stomach, and 
wakes M perform its tunetious, The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the Hability of 
the system to contract diseases, Take the medicines 
a rding to directions, erve what we say in 
**Palse and True"? respecting diet. 


FALSE AND TRUE.” 
< RADWAY & CO., No 


$2 Warren street. New York. 
a iut ; 


Read 


iVUsands Wiil be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’'s, and see 
= i g ay’s, ee that thé 
name ‘‘Radway’' is on whatyou buy, 
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Facetia. 





A model hasband—The sculptor. 

A foul ball—A chicken croquette. 

Minister of the interior—A restaurateur. 

Average weight of a stupid bore—Gener- 
allya simple ton, 

Female flirts are like fiddles—no good 
without the beaux. 

Why isa spioster like a real estate dealer? 
Because she prefers a double lot to a single one, 


“‘A train behind time,’’ remarked Jones, 
seeing an elderly waiden tricked out in tull Gowing 
robes, 


Latest from the Conundrum Club—‘‘Why 
is an elevator like the pet of the seasun? Because it's 
a boister.*’ 


The girl with bangs generally makes a 
noise in the world—at least it an-noys a good many to 
look at her, 


How funny things work around! Sin 
brought clothes into the world, and if it were uot for 
clothes people couldn't now be induced to go to 
cburch. 


A Texas debating society debated the 


question, *‘Wher a watermelon-vine runs on to an- 
other man’s land, who owns the melons?*"’ The ref- 
eree decided that the colored man who iived avout a 
mile and a half from§the two farms owned the mei- 
ons, 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. 


DIME MUSIC CO. 
726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPIUM HABIT! 


Sufferers from Sate qaentcinne bet wll do well to write to 7 
HARSH, of y, Mieh., who has a world wide reputation 

the cures he has made during the past twelve years. the a 2 
points to be communicated are the present state of health, length 
of time used, and present arsount of drug used per week. Sanb 
tarium Treatment when desired. Send for testimonials from 
Jeading physicians and representative men and women cured 











be a4 


( Curls the Straightest Hair 
without injury. Sent by mail, 

SOcte. oD packet, 3 for 1. 

NOUGH Ll rewster 

direst, Detroit, Mich. “ 








Gossamer Garments Free! 


To any reader of this paper who will agree to show 
our goods and try to influence sales among friends, 
we will send post-paid two full-size Ladies’Gossamer 
Rubber Waterproof W caring Apparel as samples, 
provided you cut this out and return with 2 cents to 
pay postage, etc. Warren M’f’g Co.9 Warrer St, N.Y. 


60 Card 








- Fine Chromos, your name on, 
10c. by mall, 15 hidden name 
new Kind, Qe. 25 plain gold 
edge l0c. Agents wanted, bi 
Send 6c. tor beautifu 
ee »les to canvass with, 

HULLBY CARD WORKS. 
Meriden, Conn. 









Tor a 60s. order we 
cond a lovely tanto 
bem or pretty ring 








ble Pear} Handle Knife $1. fod os s Outhit 


pus. NA ME: ° SO all ‘greet me and 
Bay. phe cy pecks and 
lic. Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 


y Ont Illustrated Book 
tent Free 
mew) E. NASON & Co., ! k 
CARDS, all red name, Silk F 
A) ae titaden M =e 
10c 3 pks andpresent a West aé 
New Enameled rom Cards I r 1S44,n 
HO Prize with 3p‘ks. Potter& Mont 
44 Lovely Scrap Pict s, 10¢. Scrap Bo te. 


unny Books, 12, NassauBookCo, Nassau, N. Y. ‘box wD 


APretiy Woman's Secret. 


when she resorts to 
tales hale i ad aye ee ure of con- 
stant anxiety v 
from whom she min doa Sibe 


her pride in youth, her use AYER'S 
Hair VIGOR, and, not r= 8 will,her hair 
= to fall out, but a new growth will 
r where the scalp has been denuded ; 
locks that are eg | gray, or have 
and ioe poe white return to their 
pristine freshness and brilliance of color, 
AYER’s Hair V1IGOR cures 


Hereditary Baldness. 


GEORGE MAYER, Flatonia, Texas,was 
bald J 23 a of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations. O 
bottle ast "HAIR VIGOR started a growt 
et, SS wny _ zl jovet his sca Dwi which 

long, and vigo 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


is not a dye, but, by healthful stimulation 
of the roots and color glands, speedily 
restores to its original color hair that ts 


Turning Cray. 


Mrs. CATHERINE DEAMER, Point of 
Rocks, Md., bad her hair sudden! 
blanched by fright, during the late clvit 
war. AYER’s HAIR VIGOR restored it 
to its natural color, and made it softer 
nay ot and more abundant than it had 

n before. 


Scalp Diseases 


Which cause dryness, brittleness, and fall- 
ing of the hair, dandruff, ne, and 
annoying sores, are all quick! cured by 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. It cured HERBERT: 
BoypD, prencnes, Minn., of intoler- 
able Itching of the Scalp; J. N. Car- 
TER, JR., Occcquan, Va., of Scald 
Head; Mrs. D. V. 8. LOVELACE, Love- 
es Hy» of Tetter Sores; Miss 

Bessiz H EDLOE, Burlington, Vt., of 
Scalp Disease and Dan ruff. Tor- 
pidity. of the roots of the ‘ioe, which, if 
neglected, may result in incurable bald- 
ness, is readily cured by AYER’s Hair 
“VIGOR. As 


A Toilet Luxury 
AYER’s Harr VIGOR has no 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfu 
fumed, and _ has the effect of making the 
hair soft, pliant, and glossy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


val, It 
per- 








Fane 


Dr. LUTZE'S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 





wo inake a specialty of such diseases in | 
‘Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. Each | 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a | 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 
out loss of virtue a reasonable time. $2.00 | 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutz & Co., | 
1119 Girard St. Philade) phia, Pa. 

tay Dr. Lutze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograins on the Dis- 
eases of Woinen, etc., etc., treats female | 
diseases exclusively, at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address | 
Dr. Lutze, care Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 


| 
es | 
{ 
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LOANS. 


never be repai 


80 long as interest Is yee Personal se 
curtty only for tnterest onest poor or mea 
moderate means can send 6 cents for part yy 
loan forms,etce. Address T. Ga on 
“@er, Palace Bul iding, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Bealed particulars 2 rts 


Wilcox Specific Medicine Co., Philade 
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(ge READ THIS. 


GRAND 
OLEOGRAPHS 


MAGNIFICENT ART Works! 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES | 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND---- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


12X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS. 


We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the pair 


—costs of packing, mailing ete., included, the two above-mentioned art-works, from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran. 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape. 
"THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West, 


t#” THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS.“@j 








It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of art are not cheap, gaudily. 


colored chromos. They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and water colors, They 


have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chroimos and colored lithographs 
now so common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so impress 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, tor they would ornament any room, and lend grace to any wall, how- 
ever hum»M. 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
landscape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild rugged ness of nature. 

“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” is ail sunshine, light, warmth and mellow- 
ness, hanging over the mystic stream and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 

No description could do them full justiaa. We venture to say that finer specimens 
of the oleographic art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are unparelleled. 
The originals froin which these pictures have been painted are valued at €25,000. The 
number of copies is limited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 
every essential respect may be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once, 

Address, THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 
726 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SATUR DAY 





Ladies Department. | 


~ PASHION CHAT. 


HE newest and most popular silks for - 


winter wear are in the style called in 
Paris “ainoublement,” by which is under- 
stood those hitherto used for upbolstery 
purposes, 


There is a dash of the Louis XVI. charac. | 


ter about them, and there is a decided 
partiality for wide stripes, either in two 
materials, such as silk and velvet, or in 
two colors (called Peking), and these are 
sometimes studded with flowers to break 
the monotony of the lines, and sometitnes 
they are plain. 

Broche velvéts of thick substance and in 
which the designs are frise ; soft corded 
silks, such as the rich-looking Benyalines, 
and plain velvet of many qualities nake 
up the leading features in silks, 

The designs are spears’ heads, trefoils, 
roses, fishes’ scales, pilgrims’ shells, Joaves 
of the chestnut tree, spots and flowerets, 
andthe designs are mostly in relief, tor 
both in embroidery and silks the pattorns 
appear as though they were padded. 

All figured and striped tmaterials are to 
be tnade up with plain tissues, and velvet 
forins an important addition both on cash 
mere and being used for 
bandas, tucks, cuffs, collar, and panels, 

The most costly trinntnings are prepared 
for plain materials—gold cloth and gold 
embroidery with chenille intermixed, fine 
jetted gimp balls, cloth bands with elenill 
braids inter 


sOrye poWwWDS, 


and gold threads introduced, 
woven with gold, silver, aud steel, and imo- 
hair guipure, in all colors, worked with 
metallic threads, 

In broche fabries, the tavorite color will 
be heliotrope, both dark and light 
shades, also old4old; but in plain materials 
green, in every varioty of shade, will take 
the dark tioss-green, to the 
tender hue of the growing leaf. 

Plain materials, whether silk or woollen, 
are there tendency to 
simply arranged skirts, especially in rich 
fabrics, 

Still, there must be a foundation of either 
silk, alpaca, or cotton twill, as it serves for 
the introduction of which 
would be unsightly in skirts over which no 
drapery fell, consequently the foundation 
is edged narrow kiltings, and the 
kkirt proper is mounted upon it. 

The leading houses have already pre- 
pared some elegant toilettes for the forth- 
coming season, 

Aa, for example, a Medicis robe for ear- 
riage wear and alternoon calls issof a dark 
blue velvet, trimmed with silver fox, the 
fur forming a large collar aud revers, and 
also a band down the front, marrow at the 
waist, increasing as it descends, and border- 
ing the skirt; the tunic is gathered on the 
hips sous to give the Medicis style, and 
there is « puffed plastron of turquoise otto- 

_inan. 

A dinner toilette, made as a Princesse 


im 


lead, from 


supple, and IM a. 


steel springs, 


with 


tunic, is of copper-brown brocade on purnet 


velvet, the bodice fastened with chenille 


brandebourgs 5 / he # 
skirtof garnet velvet, cut in battlements 
that fallover fan-shaped plaitings of bro- 


high [Louis 


cade, 


An evening toilette is in three shades of 


capote, the tall hat with narrow brim and 
mjuare crown. 

The trimming are colored embroideries 
on velvet for vapotes, small stags’ heads, 
birds of two colors for bats, and uasses of 
curled feathers, " 

The colors in vogue are “Bacchante,”’ a 
soft violet bhade; “ashes of roses,”’ and 
yreens ig all tints trom light to dai ; also 
Coleus, abrown that is almost red, 

Green and coleus harmonise well, the 
shade isso called after the plant of that 
name. Mousse, an olive shade of green, is 
in high favor, likewise brown, that shades 
off w beige color, 

The varicty of materials in millinery 
seers to increase daily, Some of the lead- 
ing milliners, are showing bonnets covered 
with woollen crotehet in poppy red, myrtle 


‘green and black; they are trimmed with 





collar # 


moss-yreen; a tulle skirt beaded in relief; a | 


plush revers commencing on the bodice, 
and a faille bodice with plush and tulle 
sleeves, 

They use for rich dresses French faille, 
Boft thick repped silks, embossed plush (a 
superb material with the flowers in relief), 
frise velvet with plush flowers in a con- 


trasting shade, Bengaline of the improved | 


make, soft and stromg; splendid velvets 
laminated with gold, steel, and silver, and 
some studded with dragon-flies, having 
gold and turtuoise wings, on a seal-brown 
ground. 

In woollen materials the selection will lie 
between vigognes bouclees and = serges 
stiped with steel threads scarcely visible, 
yet soft in effect; in pale blue grey this 
serve will be much in vogue, 

For trimming there is cream lace in 
breadths, a sortof guipure with small ine- 
dallions in fine Meehlin ; bands of chenille 
passementerie studded with balls of silk- 
like oranges, and these for the edge of 
skirts; anew variety of-rich guipare made 
of coarse woollen braid,and called “dentelle 


de Karthoum,"” and which will border 
skirts, and be used as revers, plastron, 
culls, &c. ; and, lastly, there is the colored 
worsted guipure now produced in all 
shades, and which already triins woollen 
materials of the same color; but of course 
‘ BS iaSst is lor tore r ary resses, 
Bonnets are in pla elvet with ottoman 
strings of contrasting c r The principal 
Suapes are the Calache de Merveilleux, the | 


) and | 


feathers and birds, and the strings are 
woollen velvet, “velours de laine,’”’ with 
satin back. 

Some high hats of the Tyrolean form 
have wire frames covered with a iaterial 
that has the effect of carpet in subdued 
coloring; then a quantity of worsted lace, 
like the Yak of yore, is used in trimming 
ladies are hand-painting 
their felt bonnets in floral desizus. 

hor the present, feit bats and bonnets are 
i) Voxyue; but there is no doubt that later 
and colored embroidery will be 

cneralbon velvet bonnets, 

Sioall felt muffs ornamented with tiny 
birds match the bonnet worn instead of the 
costuine, as in former years, 

Never has yachting been 890 popular as 
during the past season, 

For these occasions have adopted 
white flannel costumes, with jersey bodices, 
trimined with braid, and decorated with an 


bonnets Some 


yold 
peerle 


ladies 


anchor; While others have preferred a more 
personal ; and have had their 
coat of arms embroidered on their jerseys 
and on the ribbons of their sailor hats, 

A new travelling costume has appeared 
under the name of “Gris pigeon voyageur.”’ 
The skirt is mohair, and it is tucked; the 
jersey bodice is braided and fastened with 
Sinall steel buttons; the sailor collar and 
plastron are blue or cardinal, according as 
the wearer is brun or blonde, 

The dust cloak is ofthe same inaterial, 
made with Bernhardt sleeves, prettily 
draped at the back, and lined with checked 
silk, 

The grey felt hat has a carrier pigeon in 
front, with asmall ivory note addressed in 
fancy lettering, and bearing amonogram in 
the corner ticd to its neck ; gauntlet 
gloves, » 

Winter mantles are ready ; but not even 
mantelets are wanted during the present 
brilliant weather, 

The tirst wraps required will be tailor- 
made jackets, either made of the same cloth 
as the dress, or separate jackets to wear 
with any dress. 

The latter will be made of Montagnac 
cloth, a frise woollen, so fine that it seems 
of silken texture, 

They are lined with 
have no trimming. They look well in any 
of the new red-brown shades, called 
Kyyptian brown, dark blue, plum, stone, 
and dakiia colors, 

When made as part of a costume, the ma- 
terial is either plain broadcloth, or the new 
mixed colors in smooth broadcloth, in which 
golden brown or red threads appear. 

The fronts of such jackets are double- 
breasted, while the back fits the figure 
closely. When tnade in faney cloths they 
have velvet collar and culls, 


decoration, 


silk or satin, and 


Fireside Chat. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION, 
L1), discolored painting easels, long put 
aside as of ho use, are now brought out, 
repainted brown or black, or gilded, 
ylauced in a corner ofa drawing-room or 
boudoir. 

A mirror is often substituted fora picture, 
and sometimes decorated with a Spray of 
Nowers, painted across it in oils, 

On a toilet table the wiirror is oceasion- 
ally arranged in this style, and finished off 
with a sett piece of cream lace or colored 
surah, corresponding with the furniture of 
the room, fastened at the top or one side 
with a bunch of thowers, fruit, or a stuffed 
bird with outstretched wings, 

Pale blue for the easel and border of 
tnirror when the toilet cover is blue, and 
white lace, orall white enamel paint, witha 
draped searf of coffee-colored lace, tastened 
to one side with a bunch of grain and grass 
and a few poppies, ure extremely pretty 
and effective, : 

The bunches of feathery grass, grain, 
sipal! bulrushes,&c., are now sold, all ready 
made uy, for room decoration, in large and 
simall sizes, Sone arranged for table vases, 
and others for the very high glasses, now 
so fashionable, Some are 6it. 


() 


in 


height, 


and are filied with large boughs of flower. 
g Shrubs, and even branches of gors 
i Did 
The fashion of having the whole of a bed- 


room suite painted in white enaine] paint is 
‘ 


EVENING POST. 














gaining ground, and in summer, and es- 
pecially in @ country house, it looks cool 
and clean, 

The doors and wainscot are also white, 
and the color of the china” matches the 
drapery or the trimmings of bed and toilet 
tabte. 

For instance, if the china were canary- 
colored, the toilet table would have lace 
over yellow, looped with yellow ribbons ; 
and the bed quilt woula match, also the 
hangings and nightdress sachet, A room, 
decorated in this style, had the walls waper 
ed white, with panels of pink rosea, The 
toilet table was hiddep by a skirt of pink 
muslin, with frills of white lace, having a 
cluster of loops of pink satin ribbon at one 
edge of the table, bolding a laze artificial 
pink rose. ; 

The mirror had a veil of pink muslin 
down the back, caught away from the front 
by two rosettes of ribbon—the one placed 
high on one side, and the other low on the 
other. 

The couvrepied on the bed was of piece 
lace over pink, two opposite corners being 
turned back with rosettes of ribbon, to show 
the pink lining. ; 

The china of the room was white, with 
pink roses. 

This brief description may give an idea 
for #itnilar decoration—lvss costly, perhaps, 
but equrlly effective. 

Writing materials, such asthe envelope 
case and blotter, are frequently covered in 
the saine color as the toilet table and bed, 
and even the candles correspond in shade, 

The commmon paper and bainboo Japanese 
hand-sereens, covered with satin, sewn on as 
a bag all round, are, bandle upwards, at- 
tached toa nail in the wall near the fire- 
place, and susperded by a ribbon ending in 
a wide bow. These are intended for hold- 
ing spills. 

A novel device for sus,ending a lamp is 
hy achain or strong silken cord, which 
crosses the rooin ata convenieat beight, and 
is securely tixed at two opposite corners, 

The person in the room thus moves the 
lainp to any position agreeable to him or 
her, by simply raising the band. If the 
lamp isofthe lantern form, or purposely 
constructed for suspending, itis hung to a 
ring, slipping easily over the cord or chain; 
but if not, it is fitted into a sert of little or- 
namental basket or framework, which sup- 
ports it securely. 

As a substitute for the conventional 
clothes-basket, a bay is now attached toa 
triangular table, with a moveable top. The 
bay is hidden by a flounee either of serge 
embroidered in crewels, or any faney ma- 
terial, tixed to the woodwork and reaching 
to the ground, The topof the table, when 
on, serves its usual purpose of holding nick- 
nacks, ‘These clothes receptacles are easily 
made, and generally at home, 

Avother contrivance is to attach a bag to 
the ordinary towel-borse, covering it with 
American cloth, which should fit as com- 
pactly as possibly, and fixing it to the rails 
atthe top. ‘The towels hang over as usual 
on the lower raiis, a8 the bag is behind. 
The idea could be carried out with advan- 
tage where economy of room is desired. 

A neat shoe case can be made in the shape 
of a square box, ininus one side, with castors 
at the corners. ‘Two or possibly three 
shelves, according \o requirements, bold all 
the boots and shoes, and a little curtain 
falls pver to keep out dust and damp. The 
whole is painted brown or black, with a 
floral device on top. 

‘The shoe case can be run about the room 
on its castors, and serves to hold booka, or 
even #« plate and cup of tea, beside an in- 
valid’s chair. The size depends on indi- 
vidual faney, but should not be large, or it 
will look cumbersome, 

TheZulu hat bas reappeared in a new 
form, and that a drawing-rooin ornament, 


intended to hold work or flowers. It is 
stiffened and gilded, then fixed crown 
downwards between three rustic sticks, 


crossed as if to support a gipsy kettle, with 
the brim bent slightly back wards, 

It intended for flowers or ferns atin is 
fitted into the crown, but if for work then 
a limmng of quilted satin istacked in. 

The crossed sticks may be short, for 
standing on a table, or longer, about the 
height of achina flowerpot stand. 

An ornament of this kind, recently shown 
ine, was mounted upon a set of child’s 
gardening tools, comprising rake, hoe, and 
spade, with a small sickle hooked in at one 
side, and secured by a bunch of ribbon 
loops. The tools were painted brown. 

Fretwork appears to be a favorite occu- 
pation at present, and used for decoration. 
Dining room window blinds, front and 
back of piano, arched top ofa looking glass, 
sinall fire sereens, or between double 
drawing rooms where there are no folding 
doors. 

This last is after Moorish decoration, 
which i8 very fashionable just uow; the 
curtains fall behind. 

Where there are connecting doors, a 
window is sometimes cut out of the wood, 
latticed, and mnade to open. 

A little siiken curtain bangs before it, to 





draw or not. \ 

Lace and inuslin window curtains are 
often tied with two colored ribbons loosely 
twisted, with one bow facing the room, and 
the other facing the window. 

Other cu:taus are tied with very wide 
ribbon above ihe window sash. 

Flour tubs, adapted for work, are orna- 
inented with a band of embroidery, wool- 
| work, or any serap of rich unaterial stretched 
tightly round. 

The upper and lower parts are painted a 
good harinonising color, and the handle is 
bound over with two colured satin ribbons. 
vith a smart bow at each side. A lining is 
ptional, 


- —_— © 
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(Correspondence. 


N. 1.—The saying, “good Homer nods” 
means that we are allapt to make mistakes some- 
times. 


May.—We could not recommend any- 
thiug more effectual for curling the bair than usin z 
pepers at night. 

Ianarus.— Your mother’s cousin is your 
second cousin. The children of two cousins are 
cousins-german. 


CLAWTOOL.—W ben the wife has borrow- 
ed money it will be for the husband to show that he 
did not sanction the loan, otherwise he will be made 
Hable to pay the saine. 


BertT.—Whzy not try to heal the breach 
between the lady's parents and yourself? It will be 
better to marry with their consent than without it. 
Probably a little sacrifice of pride on your side wiil 
make matters smooth, 


Rient.—If a citizen of the United States 
or other person libels a firm in Engiand by a writiag 
here the offense is committed here and not in Eng- 
land, and the trial would be here. The question of 
extradition, therefore, does not come in, 


J. L. B.—St. Monica was the mother of 
St. Augustine, born A.D. 332, and died A.p. 387, St. 
Margaret of Scotland was the niece of King Edward 
the Confessor of England, granddaughter of Ed- 
mund Ironsides, and the wife of King Malcolm Can- 
more of Scotland, 


P. L. L.—The first 
Henry Fox, father of the cclcbrated orator. The lit- 
erary Lord Holland was the *thira lord, nephew of 
the statesman. His house at Kensington was one of 
the most famous of the London haunts of genius in 
the latter part of the reign of George IIL, and of his 
two sueeessors. He died in 1840. 


SUBSURIBER,— There is not and cannot in 
the nature of things be such a thing as perpetual mo- 
tion In the sense in which it ls generally used. To 
make motion perpetual force mustin some way be 
applied, either perpetually or at Intervals. Chemis- 
try, electricity or mechanism may furnish the force, 
and it is possible to use deception as an ald, 


A. L.—‘*Facade’’ tneans the face or front 
of a building. ‘*Facia’* geverally denotes the flat 
baud or space above a shop where the name or busi- 
ness is written, but, as a strictly architeetual term, it 
isapplied to what is known as ‘*the hands of an 
architrave,*’? for the explanation of whieh we must 
refer you to standard works on the subject. 


Kaps.—Do as you would be done by” 
isthe grand principle of etiquette, Consideration 
and respect for the feelings of others must ever be 
regarded as the basis of true courtesy ; and hence it 
is that many persons not ‘‘born in, the purple,** as 
the phrase goes, are modcls of lady-like and gentle- 
man Mke behavior through their cultivation of this 
Christian virtue, 


P. R. S,—The author of the linesin which 
the words you quote appear—‘‘an aching void*’—Is 
Cowper. We give the whole verse, as follows :— 





Lord Holland was 


*“*What peaceful hours | once enjoyed 
How sweet their memory still | 

But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill." 


GEORGE.—If vou really love her, and 
have reason to believe that she reciproeates your at- 
tection, speak toher by all means, and then, if you 
are worthy of each other, it will do no harm to either 
if you waits few years, It will beaepurte you tn 
your new sphere, and give you something to work 
for. With zeal and energy you will probably soon be 
able to build a nest to dwell in. 


CHORISTER.—"Decani’’ denotes the side 
of the Dean or chief minister vf a cathedral or other 
ehurch, and ‘‘Cantoris*’ the side of the cheir on 
which the cantor (or precentor) sites, The terms are 
used in anthems, or service music, for the purpose ot 
directing that one side or the other shall sing a por- 
tion alone ; the word **Full’’ beiug civen when any 
passage is to be sung by the whole choir. 


M. A. B.--Many actors have false teeth. 
False teeth are now inse;ted so skilfully that they 
produce nv effect upon the voice, Of course one’s 
natural teeth are better. The operation meutioned 
has never to our knowledge been performed. Possi- 
bly itean be done, Thenerveof a twoth is destroyed 
when the tooth is extracted, and would scarcely grow 
again if another tooth should be inserted. 


Sam B.—You have probably led the 
young lady to think of you asa suitor. First decide 
whether you wish tobe so regarded, and aseertain 
correctly your own real position and feclings, If you 
simply drop the correspondence, the matter will end. 
But we have so often noticed tuat young people only 
discover the state of their hearts when they have 
broken off their intimacies. that we advise you to re- 
fiect. 

5.58. B.—The French detective Vidocq 
had a most extraorainarily romantic carcer, inypossi- 
ble to reproduce in this column, He was in turns 
robber, gambler, acrobat, showman, soldier, quack 
doctor, forger, schoolmaster, toymaker, detective, 
and journalist. He was about seventy-five when he 
dicd in Belgium, in 1850, as poor as the proverbial 
charch mouse, after having gained, made, and spent 
fortunes, 

REED.—Cohahitation as man and wife 
and reputation to be such are sufficient evidence of 
marriage in civil cases. Marriageis a contract be- 
tween the parties to tnke each other as man and 
wife, and no formal ceremony is necessary. Merely 
living together however does not constitute marriage 
but joined with reputation as husband aad wife is 
evidence of marriage, and as a ceremony with a 
ininister or magistrate is not necessary, but any 
words constituting a contract te take each other con- 
stitutes a marriage in many cases in which parties are 
living together, there isa valid and complete mazr- 
riage notwithstanding the absence of ecremour. 


Fr. N. L.—The Jews’-harp is sometimes 
called the ‘jSews’-trump,*’? and is commoualy sup- 
posed to derive its name from the Jews, and to be 
employed intheir music. This is not true, as they do 
not possess any lustrument of the kind, Its present 
naine is probably a corruption the French jeu- 
trompe (a play trumpet) : or it may come from what 


or 


secins to be its proper name and what it is often 
tlled, *Saws*-harp,’’ from the fect of its being 
layed between the tecth. It is a rather ancient in- 
m, belng des ! 1619 under the naime 
a rhe b vs"-harps are made in Riva 
‘ "v ¢ Itslian Trro rhe first performer 
i ent was named Koch 
i’ in soldier lu tue army of Frederick tue 
Ureat. 














